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THE ONLY 
JET 
SERVICE 

‘ROUND 


AMERICA 





Only with Pan American and Panagra 
can you enjoy speedy Jet service down 
both coasts of South America. Go one 
way, return the other with the U.S. air- 
line system that has 33 years of experi- 
ence in Latin America. 


No other airline system offers such a 
varicty of Jet routes in South America 
from so many gateways in the U.S.A. 


Choose first-class or low-fare service. 
From New York, down the West 
Coast of South America fly daily 
Jet without change of plane over 
the routes of National, Pan American 
and Panagra. On the East Coast, fly 
Pan Am Jet all the way. 


Many preplanned Pan Am Holidays 
give you full benefit of favorable ex- 
change rates in South American repub- 
lics. They include Jet flights, fine ho- 
tels, sightseeing! Rates are surprisingly 
low. Free folder gives you full details. 
You will also enjoy the 128-page book, 
“How to Get the Most out of Your Trip 
to South America.” For either or both 
write to Pan American, Dept. 151, Box 
1111, New York 17. (Enclose 25¢ for 
the book.) See your Travel Agent or 
your nearest Pan American office, 


PANAGRA: PAN AMERICAN 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 


PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 





Big family to feed. Could your widow do it alone? A MONY policy plus a 
low-cost ‘ADD-ON’ could help give her an income until the children are grown, 
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Big mortgage. Could your widow pay it off? A MONY Mort- 


gage Protection ‘ADD-ON’ can help guarantee her the money. 


IF YOUR LIFE INSURANCE NEEDS ARE BIG (,20,0935,) 


MONY’S ‘ADD-ON’ IS FOR YOU 


Big responsibilities mean big insurance 
needs. Yet these responsibilities often take 
so much of your current income that you 
find it dificult to get all the life insurance 
protection you need right now, 

MONY’s ‘ADD-ON?’ Life Insurance was 
specially designed for people like you. 
Here’s how it works: You get a basic 
MONY policy, the kind that builds cash 
value for you. (There’s a discount if the 
the 
same time, you add on low-cost ‘ADD-ONs’ 


face value is $5,000 or more.) At 


that can give you the extra protection you 
need right now at a price you can afford. 

You see, ‘ADD-ON’ gives you the most 
protection when you need it most, and as 
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some of your insurance needs decline— 
for example, as your mortgage gets smaller 
your insurance protection is gradually 
decreasing too. That’s one reason why 
‘ADD-ON’ benefits cost so little. 

Your helpful MONY man can show you 
how the ‘ADD-ON? idea can give you 4 and 
often 5 times as much immediate protec- 
And 
the premium for all this extra protection, 
in many cases, is less than the premium 


tion as your basic policy provides. 


for the basic policy alone. 

Find out how ‘ADD-ON’ can give you big 
protection at low cost. Send coupon for 
free booklet. The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company Of New York, New York, N. Y. 


TIME is published weekly by TIME Inc., at 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Second-class 
postage paid at Chicago, Hlinots and at additional mailing offices. Subscription $7.00 a year in U.S.A. 











MONY, Dept. T-361, 

Broadway at 55th St., 

New York 19, N. Y. 

Please send me free booklet showing 
how ‘ADD-ON’ can give me big pro- 
tection at low cost. 
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Big education needs. [Tuition is growing higher. “ADD.ON’ 
can help assure your children money for college, in case you die. 
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SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND IN CANADA 


“Our business grew so fast 
we had ‘paperwork’ problems— 
and even data processing 


couldn't fully solve them.” 





—says James P. Jacobs, President, Hardware Mutuals - 
Sentry Life insurance group, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Insurance firm speeds 


B DATA phone 


Communications Consultant Lee Destache (left) 
discusses a Data-Phone unit with Hardware 
Mutuals-Sentry Life president James Jacobs. 








—says Lee Destache, Communications Consultant 


for Wisconsin Telephone Company 


data handling 500%! 


A new Bell System service— 
Data-Phone—is helping the Hardware 
Mutuals - Sentry Life insurance group 
greatly speed policyholder service and 
is helping to save the firm a million 
dollars in annual operating costs. 


Data-Phone enables Hardware Mu- 
tuals to send volumes of insurance data 
in business machine language by tele- 
phone from its nationwide branches to 
its data processing center in Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin. Data-Phone calls 
are made like ordinary phone calls. 
And once the connections are made, 
data is sent rapidly from one business 


machine to another. 


It’s the largest data communications 
system of its kind in the nation. 


This pioneer installation followed a 
thorough examination of Hardware 
Mutuals’ operations by Bell System 
Communications Consultant Lee Des- 
tache. He found their business volume 
had doubled in ten years and was ex- 
pected to double again in even less 
time. Costly paperwork was mounting 
—and, even with modern data process- 
ing equipment, rapid collection of 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


THE ONE SOURCE FOR ALL BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS 


daily operating data from their widely 
scattered branches was becoming more 
and more difficult. Data-Phone was the 
logical solution. 


Hardware Mutuals’ president, James 
P. Jacobs, says: “Our use of modern 
data processing equipment and the new 
Bell System Data-Phone lets us collect 
the mass of information we need for 
management decisions almost instantly, 
It has cut the time needed for certain 
policy-handling functions from three 
days to three minutes. And it is re- 
ducing our operating costs more than 
a million dollars a year. 


“Data-Phone is an important factor 
in our cost savings because we pay for 
telephone circuits only when we are 
actually using them. No leased private 
lines are necessary because Data-Phone 
works over the regular telephone net- 
work. 


“Speed, accuracy and good service 
are vital to our business—and Data- 
Phone has contributed to all these ele- 
ments. We're giving policyholders 
faster, better service than ever before. 


“1 prescribed Data-Phone, the 
new Bel/ service that /ets 
business machines ‘talk’ over 


regular telephone /ines.”’ 





This is the insurance company's modern data 
processing installation, 


We couldn’t have found a better solu- 
tion to our problem.” 


This is just one example of many 
new services the Bell System is devel- 
oping for the special needs of business 
today—and of the way Bell System 
Communications Consultants like Lee 
Destache are meeting those needs. 


Are your communications helping 
your profit picture as much as they 
might? Find out for sure. Call your 
Bell Telephone Business Office and ask 
for a Communications Consultant. Do 
it today. 








What students need 
for success in 


high school, college 


This year, U.S. high schools will gradu- 
ate about 1,800,000. Colleges can accept 
only half that number. Never before has 
competition been so severe! 

In high school and college, good 
English is essential. It’s essential to good 
grades, to success in the most important 
College Board examination, the verbal 
aptitude test which measures a student's 
vocabulary and his ability to apply it. 

Teachers recommend Merriam- 
Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary as 
the best aid to good English. Its defini- 
tions are complete, accurate, up to date. 
Used regularly, it helps students improve 
vocabulary, read with understanding, 
talk and write accurately, with assurance. 

This Merriam-Webster is required or 
recommended at schools and colleges 
everywhere, Ask for it at department, 
book, stationery stores. $5 unindexed; 
$6 indexed. © G. & C. Merriam Co. 

INSIST ON 


MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER 


Don't be misled. Other “Websters” do 
not even include the scientific names for 
plants and animals. Nor the rules for 
spelling and punctuation essential in a 
dictionary for school, home, or office 
use. Ask today for a Merriam-Webster, 
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Crisis & the U.N. 
Sir 

We were treated to an excellent example of 
how a few screaming idiots can throw a 
group of people into a panic. This was the 
TV coverage of the United Nations spectator 
demonstration by a group of Lumumba sup- 
porters. This is the Communistic psychology 
in action. This is how to convert a crowd of 
thousands into a raging mob of head-bashing, 
flag-burning, window-breaking “supporters” 
of a cause. This is our price of tolerance 
When will we realize that those who are out 
to destroy us, or who support those who are 
out to destroy us, should not be tolerated ? 

GEORGE F. JOHNSON 

Upper Darby, Pa. 






Sir 

Many USS. citizens think of the U.N. as a 
club or civic organization for those nations 
that believe in liberty, justice and a better 
life. Aren't these principles incorporated in 
the U.N. charter? Now we learn that Egypt, 
Ghana and Guinea have deserted the U.N 
effort to stabilize the Congo, and that Russia 
refuses to help pay the U.N. Congo bill. We 
don’t understand, If these countries won't 
support the club, why are they kept in? We 
suggest a tough resolution by our country, as 
aggressive and demanding as the Soviets have 
been, asking the ouster (or at least suspen- 
sion) from the United Nations of Egypt, 
Ghana, Guinea and Russia 

KENNETH KINGERY 

Stoughton, Wis. 
Sir 

At least Patrice Lumumba died like a man, 
face to face with his enemies. This is more 
than can be said for Kasavubu and Tshombe, 
too cowardly to meet their political doom in 
front of the democratically elected Parlia- 
ment of their country 

ACHIKE ENUWA 

Shagamu, Nigeria 


The U.N. & Red China 
Sir 

Now that Mr. Kennedy is President, Lord 
Home announces that Britain will vote 
against the U.S. on the question of Red 
China’s admission to the U.N. Is this our 
first example of the “strong” Kennedy lead- 
ership v. the “weak” Eisenhower leadership ? 

Davin LINDSAY 

New Haven, Conn 
Sir 

Cheers for Britain’s Foreign Minister, Lord 
Home! Even an average housewife, with an 
average husband, average children, and living 
in an average neighborhood, cannot help but 
recognize that one cannot banish evil by 
refusing to know it’s there. Keeping Red 
China out of the U.N. only tends to increase 
their resentment and stall any progress to- 
ward disarmament, 

DorotHy A, NILSEN 

Carlsbad, Calif. 


No Prufrock He? 
Sir: 

Doubtless, scores of T. S. Eliot devotees, 
not to mention old T.S. himself, have taken 
offense at the unenviable status accorded him 
by your inapplicable excerpt from The Love 
Song of J. Alfred Prufrock. “I grow old. . . 
I grow old .. .” implies that our hero, like 
Prufrock, has aged into aimless ineffectivity, 
a frustrated prisoner of existence. All such 
inferences are belied by your magazine, which 
shows Eliot, scantily clad, in unmistakably 





blissful contentment, visibly impervious to 
his public, and matrimonially endowed with 
a woman less than half his age. 


Forspes LASAtce III 
Lakeville, Conn. 


Pictures in the Civil War 


Sir 

Re the article “Artist-Journalists of the 
Civil War,” I am surprised you made no 
mention of one of America’s better-known 
artists, who as a young man served as 
an artist-reporter for Harpers Weekly. His 
name? Winslow Homer 

RutH M. LAMB 

NY: 


Syracuse 





Céanar Untan wus 
Homer’s CAVALRYMAN 


© Homer was indeed one of the Special 
Artists of the Civil War (with Harper's 
Weekly); for a sample of his work, see 
cut. However, he did only a few on- 
the-scene drawings. They were better 
as art than as reporting.—Epb. 


Long, Long Division 


Sir 
I hope teachers in English schools do not 
use Time’s method of dividing money. The 
simple approach is: 
1 2s. 3d. 
23/£25 11s. 9d. 
23 


“2=40s 
46 
~5 =60d. 
694. 
69 


By the way, how does Time divide 25 hr 
48 min. 40 sec. by 23? 
WARREN HIMMELBERGER 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Ecumaniacs? 
Sir: 

We much appreciated the clarion call of 
sanity by [Methodist] Bishop Kennedy. 

In order to have a union of Christians 
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is Michaels-Stern in 
Courier Cloth 


perience when you try on a Michaels-Stern suit. Perhaps one like 


We promise you a most pleasurable e 
this. We have the Courier Cloth made exclusively for us, because it is, in our opinion, the finest pure 
wool worsted ever woven. This Michaels-Stern suit in Courier Cloth, is $75.*Slacks are $24.95.* For 
your nearest store, write Department TC, Michaels-Stern, 87 Clinton Avenue North, Rochester, N. Y 
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Martini Men 
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of imported 
BEEFEATER GIN 


UNEQUALLED SINCE 1820 « 94 PROOF « 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND BY KOBRAND CORPORATION, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 











as Pike and Blake would advocate, we would 
need vast machinery and “spiritual or re- 
ligious bureaucrats” to make it run. Com- 
petition in any field is better than uniformity 
without it. Jesus was extremely interested in 
the individual and in his spiritual integrity. 
People need to cooperate in doing the works 
of Christ, but they need to do it in their 
own ways, with their own government of the 
church, with each one having a vital part 
in it. We have had enough of “ecclesiastical 
bureaucrats” and of the hierarchy. 

(THE Rev.) RICHARD PARKER YAPLE 
First Christian Church 

Cimarron, Kans. 








Sir: 

Bishop Kennedy says, “It all sounds so 
spiritual and satisfying until a skeptic begins 
to think of all the administration involved.” 
Perhaps Kennedy and others would like to 
study the scriptural system in use by 
Churches of Christ (not United), Each con- 
gregation is self-governing, under its own 
group of bishops (elders), just as in New 
Testament times. It should be the constant 
prayer of all Christians that the unity of 
Christ’s church be upheld: “One Lord, one 
faith, one baptism " Our present 
pluralism is not only weakness but un- 
scriptural 

(Tue Rev.) DuaNE W. RAMSEY 
Church of Christ 
San Angelo, Texas 





What's in a Name 
Sir 

The review of Graham Greene’s new book 
A Burnt-Out Case, drew a chuckle from the 
remark “and only Gra 
ham Greene could think 
of this,” in reference to 
a “boy” named Deo 
Gratias. I don’t know 
who thought of it, but 
this is in fact quite a 
common name in East 
Africa as well as in the 
Congo. 

Here is a picture of 
one Deo Gratias—the 
handsome man in the 
overcoat—taken at Ki 
lembe in Toro, Uganda 
We know of another 
gentleman in Tangan 
yika who is even more distinguished by his 
name—Deo Gratias Pepsi-Cola 

GREGORY O’CONOR 
Bethesda, Md 


Sir 

You published a review of Graham 
Greene’s latest novel, A Burnt-Out Case, 
under the unsavory title, “Love Among the 
Lepers.” As the person to whom the book is 
dedicated, I cannot but express my deep con 
cern at your warped and lurid analysis of 
the novel. Since you agree that the theme 
of the novel does not center on the disease, 
you have deliberately and, in my estimation, 
shamefully exploited medieval attitudes to 
ward leprosy which render needless sensa 
tionalism. Graham Greene, as a_ novelist, 
has a right to choose whatever background 
he finds suitable to his writings, in this case 
an African leprosarium. The author's attitude 
toward the leprosy patient is respectful, in 
contrast to the thoughtless attitude of your 
reviewer 

Leprosy is a curable disease with a very 
low degree of contagiousness. One of the 
greatest problems encountered by leprologists 
in treating the 15 million patients existing 
in the world is an irrational fear toward 
this disease. Such reviews as yours cause 


Ephesians 4:5. 
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Le arn With an Oasis Hot 'n Cold, you'll enjoy the quickest, most effi- 
cient coffee-break possible. In this one complete refreshment 


the secret center, you'll have hot water for delicious instant coffee. 


chocolate or soups; cold water for drinking, or snappy in- 





j to quick stant soft drinks; plus a refrigerated compartment that 
” makes ice cubes . . . keeps bottled beverages and lunches 
oo . . 
efficient at your fingertips. 


Near work areas, the Hot 'n Cold hits-the-spot in a hurry. You 


coffee-breaks just pour instant beverage into cup, add water and stir. 


Tastes terrific. And it ends time consuming going out or hot 
plate mess . . . cuts coffee-break costs by half or more. 





oy 2 
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Free Hospitality Package. Order your Oasis Hot 'n Cold be- 
tween January 15 and April 15, 1961, and receive a complete 
assortment of 100 instant beverages, plus 100 cups and 
spoons free. Mail the coupon today. 


Oasis Hot 'n Cold 


WATER COOLERS 


BY THE EBCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
sold or rented everywhere 


THE EBCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. 4-S, Columbus 13, Ohio 

i I want to know more about the quickest coffee-breaks possible. Rush my 
~ free copy of booklet “Modern Business Needs the Modern Coffee-Break”’ 

is @ and my free Hospitality Package Certificate. 
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1 Famous Wright 
Arch Preserver Shank 
2 Metatarsal raise — 
for weight distribution 
3 Flat forepart — 
permits foot exercise 
4 Heel-to-ballfitting — 
shoe fits to foot action 


let 

your feet 
feel the 
wonderful 
difference 


Enjoy the fine feeling you get from the 
active comfort of Wright Arch Preserver 
Shoes. With the perfect support that 
comes from Wright’s famous Four Ex- 
clusive Features, you step lighter, livelier, 
all the time. 

Style 298 from Wright’s Whippet fam- 
ily of handsome shoes. Extremely flexible 
construction. Imported, soft-as-butter 
salfskin uppers, lightweight leather soles. 
In brown or black. 


wright 


anche probe shows 


For nearest dealer consult Classified Directory or write: 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. ROCKLAND, MASS. 


undesirable reactions highly detrimental to a 
balanced approach to the leprosy problem. 

Micuev F. Lecnat, M.D. 
Washington, D.C. 


Schools & Taxes 
Sir 

Americans do not seem to realize the full 
importance of denial of federal aid to paro- 
chial schools, whether they are Catholic, Prot- 
estant, Jewish or any other religious schools. 

In the first place, all churches in America 
are free from taxation, so none of them would 
be contributing to this federal aid they are 
trying to get. In the second place, parochial 
schools are not under the jurisdiction of any 
public school board. In the third place, fed- 
eral aid would mean that all religious groups 
would be supporting each other despite the 
fact that they disagree with nearly every- 
thing taught in any church but their own 

This, sir, is taxation without representa- 
tion, and we fought that battle back in 1776. 

Mrs. C, A. Dore 














Glendora, N.J. 
Sir 
The public schools are here for everybody 
People who do not want them should pay 
for what they do want and stop whining. 
ELIZABETH LLoyp 
New York City 


Knackwurst 
Sir: 

Re your haw-haw-lier-than-thou review 
er’s damning with faint puns Peter De Vries’ 
Through the Fields of Clover: for such a 
pun-stirrer to grind up De Vries’ meaty mes- 
sage with half-witticisms of his own seems in 
wurst possible taste—particularly in such a 
notorious quip-joint as Tie 

GERALD A. KOETTING 
Normandy, Mo. 
Sir 

As fur as we're concerned, your puplication 
deserves the Poochlitzer Prize for your movie 
review of 101 Dalmatians 

JorDAN BERLINER 
TOMLIN STEVENS 
Chicago 
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Wait 'til you see this... 


NEW HI-SPEED 


APECO COPYMAKER 
—/It Has Everything! 










SPEED a 
1-STEP AUTOMATIC OPERATION 


Hand any original to this 
amazing electric copymaker 
—it hands it right back and 
out rolls a copy. Anyone can 
make perfect copies 

every time. 


VERSATILITY. 
COPIES EVERYTHING...EVERY COLOR 


a The new Apeco Uni-Matic 
_Auto-Stat is an all-purpose 
%% copymaker without limitations. 
It copies everything—any 
paper, printed on one or both 
sides—any color—any ink. 


















QUALITY: 
SHARP, CLEAR BLACK-ON-WHITE COPIES 


l-step Apeco copying is fast 
and sure. This simple hi-speed 
operation assures a good 
copy, every copy. Saves both 
time and money. 


—clean, black-on-white, 
5 exact. Copies are complete 
A pad —legally acceptable and 


} ‘ Apeco copies are easy to read 
| 
error-proof. 
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REPLY CARD Find out about this | 
WILL RUSH YOUR 
Baek 16 ou new Apeco Copymaker... 


Read This New Free Book! 


the futane We your office todoy a 


Apeco, Uni-Matic and 


APECO @ 4™MERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. sisStat'tre 


registered trade marks 





of the American Photo- 


2100 W. Dempster, Evanston, Illinois copy Equipment Co 
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Luxurious adventure—a dram of Drambuie 


Moment of moments. . . cordial of cordials ... a dram of Drambuie! Made with 
a base of finest Scotch whisky, Drambuie is truly a luxurious adventure. Origi- 
nally the personal liqueur of Prince Charles Edward, Drambuie has been made in 
Scotland since 1745 from Bonnie Prince Charlie’s secret recipe. Enjoy Drambuie 


in the traditional cordial glass—or on the rocks, with twist of lemon peel if desired. 
J 
. 
Drambuie 


The cordial with the Scoteh u hisky base 
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N five years of covering Indo- 

China, first for Associated Press 
and then for True, Ottawa-born James 
Wilde has made friends ranging from 
opium smugglers and pedicab drivers 
to Buddhist priests and _ politicians. 
Among the most important of the 
friends is Prince Souvanna Phouma. 
one of the two rival “Premiers” of 
Laos. Fortnight ago, neutralist Prince 
Souvanna sent an aide to Wilde’s hotel 
room in Pnompenh, Cambodia, to tell 
him he had just half an hour to get 
one of the best stories of his career: 
a trip to the Communist side of the 
front in Laos. Wilde hurried aboard 
the Ilyushin-14 that was waiting at 
Pnompenh airport to fly Souvanna 
north. 

He was a most unwelcome guest; 
the Russians took him only because 
Souvanna insisted. The first night 
Wilde spent restricted to his hotel, 
without a visa, in Communist Hanoi. 
During a week at the rebel stronghold 
in north-central Laos, reports Wilde, 
“IT was followed wherever I went.” 
The Viet Minh “technicians,” who are 


Walter Daran 





RICHARD MURPHY & RUTH BRINE 


manning everything from the howitz- 
ers to the hospital. made threatening 
gestures whenever he came near. “The 
Russians were of course furious at my 
taking pictures of their planes. At one 
point. there was some question wheth- 
er they would transport me back to 
Pnompenh. But Souvanna intervened. 
and I was taken along.” 

The Russians had reason to be an- 
gry. Correspondent Wilde brought out 
with him a point-by-point documen- 
tation of the ominous arms buildup in 
northern Laos. It was a rare account 
of just how world Communism stage- 
manages a “people’s revolution” (see 
FOREIGN NEWS). 

° 

USIC personalities, both perform- 

ers and critics, somehow seem to 
start their careers on the piano. This 
week’s cover subject, Soprano Leon- 
tyne Price. had a doll piano at three 
took her first lessons at 34. Her Time 
Boswell, Contributing Editor Richard 
Murphy, first studied piano at four; 
his researcher, Ruth Brine, who joined 
in the long interviews with Soprano 
Price, began piano at three. Murphy, 
the son of Columbia University Music 
Professor Howard Ansley Murphy, be- 
came an opera addict at ten, recalls 
falling in love with Madame Butterfly 
as a frequent standing-room auditor in 
his early teens. But it was only last 
week, after four years and four cover 
stories as Time music critic, that Mur- 
phy heard his most “beautiful” Cio- 
Cio-San—sung by Miss Price. 

Researcher Brine, who has worked 
on more than a dozen TIME covers 
in her 16 years with the magazine, 
branched out into the violin at seven 
still retains enough of her musical 
knowledge to coach her three children. 
Music Editor Murphy has not touched 
a piano since he enlisted in the Navy 
at 17 in 1944. His constant preoccu- 
pation on the job with music listening 
and concert going has given him a set 
of musical references that ranges from 
Pal Joey to Wozzeck, and a special at- 
fection for Verdi, Brahms, Walling- 
ford Riegger and Charles Ives. 
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“Fill “er up 





In 1961 you can get a Plymouth, 
or Chrysler that runs 





Chraster Newport—A full-size 

. oe Chrysler in a new, lower price range 

TEES m with a 361 cubic inch V-8 engine 
that’s “‘tuned”’ to regular gas. 


with regular” 





Valiant. Dodge. Dart. Lancer. 
fine on regular gas 


Used to be you had to pay fancy premium prices 
to get premium performance. But not any more. 


Standard on every 1961 Chrysler Corporation 
make of car except the Imperial is an engine that 
puts out its best on regular gas. There’s the new 
Economy Slant Six that wrings 20°; more go out 
of 15°; less gas than our previous sixes; and a 
variety of V-8’s including a big 361 cubic inch 
power plant. 


And these cars save important pennies and 
your nerves with other good things, too. Like 
7-soak rustproofing that protects looks and resale 
value, the amazing Alternator that keeps your 
battery charging even when the motor’s idling, 
and strong, silent Unibody Construction, to name 
just three. 


Someday other cars will probably have their 
versions of these good things. But why wait? You 
can have them all, right now, as standard equip- 
ment in the 1961 Chrysler Corporation cars. And 
you won’t have to pay any more for these cars : 
than for similar models of other makes. See Lancer —The finest in compact styling with a compact 





your dealer. Let a drive bring out the difference version of the Economy Slant Six Engine that gives 20 
great engineering makes. more go on 15% less gas. 


Bs vy | . e 
Chryster Corporation 
Serving America’s new quest for quality 
PLYMOUTH VALIANT + DODGE DART LANCER «© CHRYSLER IMPERIAL rf 


Plygmouth— America’s No. 1 economy car in the low-priced field offers “regular” sipping six or V-8 engines. 














ACCU'TRON' 


the only basic advance in personal timekeeping in 300 years 


RUNS ON A TUNING FORK. NO TICK...JUST A FAINT HUM. FIRST TIMEPIECE EVER GUARANTEED ACCURATE ON YOUR WRIST 


Dhere’s a new way of keeping time! It’s 
\ccutron timepiece that runs on a 
tuning fork vibrating 360 times per sec 
ond...minute after minute hour 
after hour. These vibrations are harnessed 
to a simple but ingenious mechanism 
There is no need for hairspring or bal 
ance wheel, the parts that cause inaccu 
racy even in watches costing $1000 o1 
more. And Accutron will rarely, if ever, 


need to be taken in for repair. 


Accutron is unlike any watch, stem 
winding, sel{f-winding, or electric. It's the 
only timepiece that can be guaranteed 
accurate on your wrist. In normal use, it 
doesn't even need periodic cleaning. Of 
course, you never wind it; once a year you 
just replace a tiny power cell (cost, $1.50) 

You'll wear Accutron proudly. Bulova 
jewelers have it now, from $175 to $2500,* 
See it soon! Accutron . world’s new 
standard of accuracy 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE NATION 
The Reigning Consensus 


Showing that the link between his Ad- 
ministration and poetry amounts to more 
than a fleeting touch of Ina 
showmanship, John F. Kenr 
on TV last week in a tribute to Poet 
Robert Frost. said the 


President that some years ago an 


ruration Day 





red ippe ired 
There is a story 


interested mother wrote to a pring 


pal of a school, ‘Don’t teach my boy 








poetry. he’s going to run for Con 
gress. I've never taken the view that 
the world of politics d the world 
of poetry are so far apart.” Poet 
Frost, too. had some things 
to say about politics and poetry 
summed up the New Frontier as 
in Augustan Age* of poetry and 
power, with the emphasis on power 


Decrees & Democracy. Whether 
the years of the Kennedy Adminis 


tration will be remembered for po- 


etry remains to be seen, but the new 
Administration is certainly much ox 
cupied with power ind how to use 


it. Unlike Augustus, the President of 
the U.S. cannot rule by decree. He 


has to work through and within 


the power-diffusing patterns of rep- 





resentative ( ocracy. and the new 
Adr 
latir 


ments is slow, plodding work. So far 


inistration is finding that trans 





plans and hopes into achieve 


the vast differences in style and 


tone between the Eisenhower and 


Kennedy adminis 


tions have been 














matched by no comparable differ- 
ences in substance. Items 

@ The new Administrat s anti 
recession recipe mild goulash con- 
taining such stock ingredients ex 
tension of unemployment benefits and 
reductions in mortg es, seems no 





ore daring than what 
istration might have proposed 
cre s 11i¢ 





dent has 





education, increa i¢ 
help for depressed are 
for the aged throt soc 





up to a fairly brisk speed 





ing welfarism, but 






ire in scope much the same as 
1 


late Nixon suggestec 


1 the R 





in extent, wealth 


ly an 
Vergil and Horace, the 











@ In defense policy, the Administration 


has decided on a buildup of non-nucl 
forces to lessen the U.S.’s dependence on 
nuclear weapons and broaden its range 
of possible military action in future crises 
(see Defense), but the buildup is going to 
proceed pretty slowly. Confronted by an 
issive budget, President Ken- 
decided to hold the increase in 











already 
nedy has 





cetense 





In foreign policy. some 





power might 





vanity ol 





} peo 





in a hurry. Last week Adlai 


Stevenson uttered forceful words in the 


U.N.; Assistant Secretary of State G. 
Mennen Williams all but went native on 
tour of Africa; an I Administra- 
tion’s Peace Corps idea stirred a surge 
of response (see Youth). But still the 
Congo slipped a little farther into chaos 
and Laos teetered on the brink of it. 








power, can do little or nothing 


Checks & Balances. The absence of 
any startling New Look in substance be 
hind Washington's dazzling New Look in 
| pattern: high 


style reflects an old poli 





promises brought down 
to earth by the realities of office. That 


happened to the Eisenhower Administr 


hopes and grand 


tion, with its frustrated expectations of 





decentralization and smaller budgets. The 
President is bound some ty 
confining realities ik 
opinion, the Constitution's ks 

ces. the inertia of large 

n he sobering netic ¢ 





F. Kennedy, the re 


are especially confining. He won by 








nargin much too slender to give 
him a mandate for new directions 
rhe election returns, instead of 
ing Congress more liberal in compo 
sition, made it a little more cor 
servative. In trying to wield his 


Kennedy is less preoccupied 
with how to deal with Khrushchev 


than with how to get from Congress 
the assent without which he car 
carcely mo\ step toward any ne 


is confined, too, by 








pervasive mood, not 

in the bsence of 

overt crisis. Over the years, the U.S 
has developed a prevailing politica 


consensus that it prefers the center 
ind th 
of both | 


Goals & Means. But besides re 


consensus binds politicians 


irties, 


flecting outer realities, the absence of 
radicalism in the new Administratior 





also reflects the inner John F. Ken 
nedy. For all his activism, he h 


little sonal taste for crusades, ex 





piicitiy re 
Richard Nixor 











Kenr 
nent 


fouse and Nixon house hunt 





ul r all. Both Ker ly 
t i tand vithin the 
ensus I'm a_ centyist says 
Ike was right about the center. 





is where the American people 
i If he is 
going to move toward a New Frontier, it 
ippears John F. Kennedy is planning to 
travel along that most crowded of U.S. 
political routes, the middle road. 





Congress is.’ 


SECRETARY OF STATE RUSK. THE PRESIDENT 


DEFENSE 


Accent the Conventional 

For a dozen years U.S. military strategy 
has been based on the doctrine that nucle- 
ar strike power is the chief deterrent to 
Soviet adventures into war in Europe and 
elsewhere. But practice has been far from 
theory. In Quemoy and Matsu, in Leb- 
anon and Korea, the applied weapon was 
a show of conventional force or the boom 
of conventional guns. In Washington last 
week, the Kennedy Administration began 
moving toward closing the doctrinal gap 
by placing new emphasis on the U.S.’s 
conventional-war capability. 

The new doctrine implied no 
grading of nuclear strike power, no doubts 
that the defense of the continental U.S. 
against its principal enemy still rests on 
the ability to hit back massively. Rath- 
er, it acknowledged that the missile stand- 
off makes it less and less realistic to 
threaten “massive retaliation at places of 


dow n- 








our choosing” in response to lesser Com- 
munist attacks that could be better met 
by conventional forces or even guerrilla 
warfare (see box). The U.S.’s ability to 
wage all-out nuclear war and yet do little 
against border incursions has 
hamper the diplomat as well as the gen- 
eral. Last week Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk was revealed as the author of a 
memo to Defense Secretary Robert Mc- 
Namara, advocating the new doctrine. 
What to Wage? The push for strength- 
ened conventional capability has been on 
for some time, particularly in the Penta- 
gon, Where the Army and Air Force have 
been leaking cascades of “papers,” “mem- 
os” and rumors in an attempt to outpoint 
each other. Army conventional-war strate- 
gists scored high points last May, when 
Major General Charles H. Bonesteel III. 
now special assistant to the chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, prepared a memo 
that is the backbone of the new doctrine. 
Wrote Bonesteel: “Continued primary re- 
liance on massive nuclear retaliation to 
deter all forms of aggression will limit the 
United States’ strategy to a choice be- 


18 


come to 


SECRETARY OF 


Attempting to close a coctrinal gap. 


tween retreat or acceptance of the proba- 
bility of mutual destruction of the United 
States and the U.S.S.R.” Because of the 
nuclear impasse, wrote Bonesteel, the U.S. 
non-nuclear forces must be made strong- 
er to allow for the “probability that fu- 
ture Communist military aggressions will 
involve armed conflict designed to seize 
control of, rather than destroy, land areas 
and their populations.” 

Air Force partisans warn direly that the 
U.S. had better mobilize if it is going to 
scale down the threat of nuclear retalia- 
tion. In an attempt to bring the matter to 
a head. the Air Force leaked the Rusk 
memo, and it got twisted to make it sound 
as though Rusk favored abandoning nucle- 
ar strike power. Braced with the leak at 
his news conference, President Kennedy 
denied any lessening of emphasis on nucle- 
(“When—if we do reach a 
change in our reliance on new weapons, we 
will make it very affirmed 
that he wanted to “see conventional forces 
strengthened, not only in Western Eu- 
rope, but throughout the world.” 

The Cost. The Army is making the 
most of the new atmosphere. The Army, 
admittedly under strength (it now has 
eleven divisions—of a total of 14—capa- 
ble of immediate action), is plumping 
for 55.000 men to add to its U.S.-based 
Strategic Army Corps (STRAC) and oth- 
er forces, and a speedup in delivery of 
n weapons. (Kennedy has already or- 
dered a boost in STRAC’s airlift capaci- 
ty.) It would like to see NATO forces 
built from 20 thin divisions to 30, 
equipped for either conventional or nu- 
clear warfare. Such a NATO force, Army 
men believe, would be enough to deter a 
Soviet force equivalent to 60 divisions. 

Getting it all is another question. De- 
fense Secretary McNamara’s reports to 
the President recommend an additional 
$2.1 billion to the $41.8 billion already 
set up in the Eisenhower defense budget, 
but it is more likely that the Defense De- 
partment will have to be happy with con- 
siderably less. Whatever amount it gets, 
the Army has already won, in principle, its 





ar veapons 


clear”), but 
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long battle to redress the U.S. retaliatory 
imbalance with a new conventional-war 
capability. For the U.S. in the cold war, 
it will mean the capacity to deal on new 
fronts from new strength. 


YOUTH 
The Newest Frontier 


Telephones jangled, the 
blinked, and drifts of incoming mail ac- 
cumulated on the desks. Workmen pushed 
office furniture around the corridors. The 
in a suite of offices in Washington's 
International Cooperation Administration 
Building, was chaotic. Earlier in the week, 
President Kennedy had announced the 
formation of his Peace Corps of vo'unteer 
workers in underdeveloped countries 
(Time, Feb. 24). and the half-organized 
headquarters was engulfed with requests 
for information, applications from would- 
be recruits. In other parts of the capital, 
the story was the same: Congressmen re- 
ported a deluge of mail; the White House 
was hard pressed to answer 5,000 letters. 
The Peace Corps had captured the public 
imagination as had no other single act of 
the Kennedy Administration. 

Pilot Program. At his press conference, 
the President announced the establishment 
of a pilot program, by executive order, 
financed by unallocated foreign aid funds 
and directed by his brother-in-law, R. 
Sargent Shriver. Simultaneously he sent a 
special message to Congress, asking for leg- 
islation to organize the corps on a perma- 
nent basis under the supervision of the 
State Department. “This corps.” he said 
“will be a pool of trained men and women 
sent overseas by the U.S. Government or 
through private institutions and organiza- 
tions to help foreign governments meet 
their urgent needs for skilled manpower.” 
By the end of the year, the President 
hoped to have 500 to 1,000 trained corps- 
men working abroad. 

Initially, the Peace Corps program will 
be restricted to sanitation and agricultural 
projects and the teaching of English as a 
secondary language. Ultimately, Shriver 


switchboard 


scene 
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THE AMERICAN GUERRILLAS 


How to Multiply Small Numbers 
by an Anti-Communist Factor 


N North Carolina’s Uwharrie Nation- 

al Forest, so men broke camp in the 
swamps and headed stealthily out to 
intercept and disrupt regular U.S. Army 
troops on maneuver. In Alaska. a similar 
force worked with Eskimo scouts in the 
tundra. Another outfit was learning to 
handle explosives at the U.S. Navy's 
underwater demolition school in the Vir- 
gin Islands. In the Philippines, another 
detachment on maneuvers against the 
ond Airborne Battle Group of the so3rd 
Infantry, slipped through the jungle 
lines. dropped imitation poison in the 
drinking water, captured trucks, and 
otherwise raised sufficient havoc to de- 
lay the “advance.” 

The stealthy marauders are part of 
a select band of 1,800 specialists who 
make up the U.S. Army's Special Forces 
a growing nucleus in U.S. military oper- 
ations. Their job is to drop far behind 
enemy lines to rally partisan bands and 
teach them the prickly science of guer- 
rilla warfare. Though the group 
organized in 1952. its training and oper- 
ations (two overseas units: one in Oki- 


was 


nawa, one in West Germany) have been 


largely soft-pedaled. They blossomed 
from the shadows last week after Presi- 
dent Kennedy—who has reading 
books on guerrilla warfare by Mao 
and Castro's leftist lieutenant. Ernesto 
(“Che”) Guevara—ordered the Penta- 
gon to step up the U.S.’s capability in 
unconventional warfare. 

Exploiting the Advantage. After 
World War II the U.S. began to realize 
that it had been left far behind in the 
art of guerrilla warfare, and that its 
then emerging cold war antagonists, 
Communist Russia and China, were ex- 
perts. The Army set up the U.S. Army 
Special Warfare Center in a collection 


been 
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of old buildings at Fort Bragg. N.C. 
Its first weapons were volumes on guer- 
rilla tactics by such unsurpassed vet- 
erans as Red China’s Mao Tse-tung and 
T. E. Lawrence (of Arabia), who used 
guerrilla warfare against the Turks in 
World War I. Chief lesson: a band of 
well-trained. well-supplied guerrillas can 
harass and tie down 10 to 15 times 
its own number in conventional enemy 
troops—for example, 300.000 partisans 
could easily keep 3,000,000 troops en- 
tangled. The Army reasoned that the 
U.S.-Communist ratio might run much 
higher, since the U.S. has one big ad- 
vantage over the Communists: the wait- 
ing millions of anti-Communists in 
Communist-conquered countries. 

No Heroes. Since the emphasis in the 
Special Forces is on organizing and 
teaching partisans—so that they in turn 
might fan out and pyramid their own 
numbers—the men are chosen for their 
high intelligence and maturity as well as 
for their physical courage. “This is no 
place,” says Group Commander Ike Ed- 
wards, “for the hot-blooded hero type.” 
All Special Forces recruits must have at 
least a prior military service 
must be qualified paratroopers; unlike 
conventional paratroopers. they make 
all their training jumps by night. Their 
38-week training course is a killing ten- 
ure of unrelieved work and pressure. After 
getting instruction in communications, 
medicine, weaponry and demolitions, 
they are formed into detachments of nine 
to twelve men and refined into crack 
team-operators capable of moving into 
action in any kind of territory. The 
morale of the Special Forces guerrillas 
is very high, and their re-enlistment rate 
is at an enviable 49%. 

Guerrilla fighters at the key European 
operations center at Bad Télz. Germany, 
sport a variety of languages ranging 
from Russian through most of the 
tongues and dialects of the satellite coun- 
tries. During the training course, the 
officers and enlisted men parachute 
into simulated target countries. If, for 
example, the country is Hungary, they 
must know how to find a street in Buda- 
pest. be able to talk knowingly about 
the principal Hungarian poets. and know 
the proper words for romance. The Pacific 
center at Okinawa consists of a core of 
350 men, well versed in jungle warfare 
who operate in flexible units ranging 
from a single man to teams of 30 or 4o. 
During the crisis in Laos last month 
Okinawa guerrilla fighters were packed 
and ready to go. Says Colonel Francis 
B. Mills, C.O. in Okinawa: “We are 
ready to move anywhere within hours.” 
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LEARNING FOREIGN WEAPONS 


Anti-Guerrillas. Once dropped behind 
enemy lines, the task forces seek out 
partisan leaders and willing followers 
and set up clandestine schools, The guer- 
rillas can remove an appendix, fire a 
foreign-made or obsolete gun, blow up a 
bridge, handle a bow and arrow. sweet- 
talk some bread out of a native in his 
own language, fashion explosives out of 
chemical fertilizer, cut an enemy's throat 
(Peking radio calls the operators “Killer 
Commandos” ), live off the land. The all- 
important aim is to elicit support from 
the local people by promises, threats 
bribes. or by any other means. The Fort 
Bragg school is broadening its training 
in counter-guerrilla warfare, numbers 
among its students officers from Latin 
American and Southeast Asian coun- 
tries. “Once a guerrilla force knows that 
it is being stalked by hostile guerrillas 
its full attention must be focused on the 
destruction of this immediate threat.” 
says the Army handbook. One aim is to 
persuade enemy guerrillas to switch 
sides. Such converts usually become 
impassioned, “galvanized guerrillas,” of- 
ten the best for intelligence work. 

Tactically, the Kennedy-ordered 
buildup of guerrilla training will add a 
new arm to the U.S.’s limited-war ca- 
pability, and potential strength to 
small nations threatened with Commu- 
nist infiltration. The project opens up 
the hazard that enthusiastic anti-Com- 
munist guerrillas may take off on a lim- 
ited war of their own without an Ameri- 
can by-your-leave. But this hazard is 
small compared with the value of train- 
ing Communist-threatened allies in 
countering the Communists’ favorite in- 
filtration tactic. One new project in the 
works with an eye cocked toward Cas- 
tro’s Cuba: a branch school for counter- 
guerrilla instruction, to be set up in the 
Canal Zone. By training Latin Americans 
in the skills of guerrilla warfare, the U.S. 
hopes to put teeth into President Ken- 
nedy’s promise “to work with our sister 
Republics to free the Americas of all 
foreign domination and tyranny.” 








Peace Corps Boss SHRIVER 
Ski not thri 


OK 


ind Kennedy envisage a corps of several 
housand Americans working on 
such diverse projects as vocational guid- 
ince taught by Swahili-speaking American 
nstructors in Tanganyika and the eradi- 
malaria led by bright young 
American doctors on the 
Central America. 
Accent on Youth, It will be 


corps, with no room for capricious adven- 


skilled 


cation of 
fever coast” of 


an elite 


turers, Kennedy emphasized. Recruits will 
and only the most skilled 
emotionally dedicated workers 
will be selected. Corpsmen will serve with- 
out salary, will live inconspicuously. Their 


” screened 


cool and 


only compensation will be the satisfaction 
of doing a humanitarian job in the cause 
and the enrichment of living in 
foreign lands and working on a _ profes- 
sional level that would be unthinkable for 
nost people until they were go or more. 

With more than 100,000 applications 
inticipated in the first six months, Shriver 
& Co. expect no difficulty in finding the 
talent they seek. Although there will be no 
ige restrictions, the accent will be on 
since young men and 
tween 21 and 30 have more time and few- 
er responsibilities than older applicants. 
Men eligible for military draft will be de- 
ferred until Peace Corps service is com- 
pleted, but the Peace Corps will not be a 
substitute for the draft. 

Inevitably, the corps was called to serv- 
ce amid a chorus of skepticism (‘Albert 
Schweitzer's Salvation Army,” cracked one 
cynic). But the first ipplicants 
were not bothered by the critics or the 
technicalities. They just wanted in—For- 
est Evashevski, recently retired football 
coach at the University of Iowa, was tick- 
eted for a headquarters job; Olympic 
Decathlon Champion Rafer Johnson and 
Dr. Howard Rusk, chairman of New York 
University’s Department of Physical Med- 
icine and Rehabilitation, were among those 
volunteering to help where they could, 


ot peace 


youth women be- 


wave ol 
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Sally Bowles daughter of Under Sec- 
retary of State Chester Bowles, and Nancy 
Gore, 23, a daughter of Tennessee's Sena- 
tor Albert Gore. pitched in to help at 
Sarg Shriver’s bedlamic headquarters. Nei- 
ther had yet been put on any payroll. 
But.” said Sally. “I’m happy. 


REPUBLICANS 
Return of the Native 


Some 2,500 friends and partisans called 
out their welcome as Dick and Pat Nixon 
suntanned to a turn after a five-day vaca- 
tion in Tucson. emerged from the plane at 
Los Angeles’ International Airport. Mrs. 
Hannah Nixon was there to greet her son; 
former Governor Goodwin J. 
Knight and a swarm of partisans and well- 
wishers. A few good Republicans carried 
NIXON IN 64 G.O.P. State Chair- 
man John Krehbiel had a wire from an 
old friend in nearby Palm Springs: Lovet 
AND AFFECTION, HOPE TO SEE YOU SHORT- 
LY, DWIGHT EISENHOWER. 

We didn't expect to come back quite 
‘said the former Vice President 





so were 


signs. 


this way 


but if we're coming back some place 
we're glad to be coming back to Califor- 
nia.” He declined to say whether he would 
run for Governor of California next year 
against Democrat Pat Brown. But he 
noted enigmatically: “Six times my name 
has been on the ballot in California, and 
each time we've always won—in Califor- 
nia.” Then he and Pat moved among the 


for two hours shaking hands and 





crowd 
signing autographs. 

The next night, amid the frangipani of 
the Beverly Hilton’s International Ball- 
room politicians, film celebrities 
and newsmen greeted the Nixons again at 

$1o-a-plate welcome-home dinner. To 


1,600 





the thumping rhythm of California Here 
7 Come, the throng gave Dick and Pat a 
five-minute turned the evening 
into an old-fashioned political rally. Sev- 
enteen from Los Angeles Coun- 
ty paid their respects, and San F 
co’s Mayor George Christopher, ranking 
Northern California Republican 
hint of things to come: “The people of 
California will be looking to him for lead- 
ership in the months ahead. He is the 
leader of the Republican Party, not only 
in California but all over the nation.” 
Said Nixon: “I am now entering private 
life. But while I have no plans to run for 
iny office, I assure you I’m not retiring 
speaking of it in a very 


ovation 





mayors 


icis- 





gave a 


from public life 
broad sense. 

At week's end, still undecided on a 
house, the Nixons motored down to Palm 
Springs for their first reunion with Dwight 
and Mamie Eisenhower John F. 
Kennedy's inauguration. 


Wanted: A Voice 


What does Dwight Eisenhower think of 
the Kennedy Administration? After an 
hour-long chat with the ex-President at 
his Palm Springs retreat, South Dakota's 
Senator Karl Mundt thought he had the 
answer. Ike had criticized the new Admin- 
istration, Mundt reported in his weekly 
to constituents, as “too much 


since 


newsletter 
left of 
toward programs supported by union boss- 
ism.” The Mundt report produced a thun- 
derclap from Palm Springs. Said Eisen- 
Mundt's statement 


center; too partisan; too slanted 


hower Senator 
does not accurately describe my views on 
public affairs . . . and I very much regret 
its issuance. The Senator evidently intend- 
ed to repeat in detail our private and pure- 


ly social conversation, but his recollection 
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Pat & Dick Nixon & Apmtrers IN Los ANGELES 


ct to come back 


quite thi 


way. 
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. . . and his interpretations differ mark- 
edly from my own.” The record of his suc- 
cessor, growled Ike, was a subject “on 
which I have formed no judgment.” 

Fighting Spirit. The contretemps un- 
derlined a bothersome fact of contempo- 
rary Republican politics: nobody could 
or would—speak with authority for the 
party, and nobody could be quite certain 
where the G.O.P. 1961. The 
G.O.P. was robust, without doubt: in Con- 
gress, Republicans had registered a gain of 
despite the loss of the White 
House. G.O.P. bigwigs. back in Washing- 
ton after a round of Lincoln Day speeches, 
reported jubilantly that they had encoun- 
tered big crowds, heartening enthusiasm 
everywhere. “There is still a fighting spirit 
in the party,” said National Chairman 
Thruston Morton, “It is somewhat un- 
usual after election defeat.” 

Morton already had launched a vigor- 
ous program for this year’s local elections. 
with his eye especially on the Governors’ 
chairs in New Jersey and Virginia. He had 
started a national registration drive and 
set up a watchdog committee to deal with 
election frauds. He was determined, too, 
to go after the big-city vote—‘our Achil- 
les heel in the last election’—and nomi- 
nated successful big-city Republicans to 
show the way. 

But on matters of principle, there was 
plenty of confusion. Senate Minority Lead- 
er Ev Dirksen noted that the Kennedy 
Administration had failed to propose a 
civil rights bill, promised to “unfurl” one 
of his own. Morton agreed that it would 
be a smart move. but House Minority 
Leader Charlie Halleck and Arizona's Sen- 
ator Barry Goldwater demurred. Said 
Goldwater, who has a greater following in 
the South than any other Republican: 
“We have literally bent over backwards to 
attract the Negro vote. but they don't 
vote for us.’ Lamented one G.O.P. leader: 
“We've got to find a hard-core issue to 
fight the Democrats on.’ 

Silence & Whispers. What the resurgent 
Republicans badly needed was the voice 
of a leader to give the party cohesion and 
forward motion. Although his influence 
and prestige still cast a long shadow over 
the land, Dwight Eisenhower did not seem 
to relish the role. Dick Nixon, the titular 
leader of the party. promised to speak out 
this week in Los Angeles. But already his 
long silence had cost Nixon some support: 
cloakroom whispers had New Hampshire’s 
Styles Bridges, dean of the Senate's Re- 
publicans and a longtime Nixon partisan, 
defecting to Nelson Rockefeller. In Al- 
bany, Rockefeller was saying little but 
running New York State with a welfare- 
mindedness that was bound to catch the 
eye of urban voters. 

Curiously, the only voice that was caus- 
ing excitement belonged to Arizona’s Sen- 
ator Barry Goldwater: “We ought to for- 
get this business of writing a platform,” 
he said. “They're meaningless promises. 
We should write a set of principles in- 
stead.”” Each Republican could then in- 
terpret the principles as he saw fit. “If we 
could do this,” said Goldwater, “we could 
end the factionalism in the party.” 


stood in 


20 seats, 
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"A Wave of Conservatism" 





“We want Barry! We want Barry 
chanted the crowd of youthful men and 
women who filled New York City’s Man- 
hattan Center to the limit of the fire- 
department safety regulations. Over their 
heads, clouds of pink, blue and yellow 
balloons, each bearing the name “Barry 
Goldwater.” were wafted through the 
spotlights. Before the police closed the 
doors, 3,200 people squeezed into the hall; 
another 1,000 (including 150 pickets) 
milled in the streets outside. 

The occasion was the first rally of the 
Young Americans for Freedom, a group 
of college conservatives with a member- 
ship of 21,000, scattered over 115 cam- 
puses. Awards for activity in the con- 
servative cause were handed out to an 
array of conservative celebrities, ranging 
from Editor William F. Buckley Jr. (Na- 
tional Review) to Wisconsin Industrialist 


Herbert Kohler (of Kohler). When a 
speaker mentioned Herbert Hoover's 
name, the audience roared; Ike’s name 
got polite applause mixed with boos; 


Harry Truman, silence. But the lion of 
the evening—as he invariably is when- 
ever conservatives gather—was Arizona's 
handsome, articulate junior Senator, Bar- 
ry Goldwater. 

When Goldwater rose to speak, the 
rapt young audience clotted the 
and pressed close to the stage, waving 
huge Goldwater placards. “This country,” 
said Goldwater, “is being caught up in a 
wave of conservatism that could easily 
become the phenomenon of our time. 
Nobody knows for sure its present 
strength or its future potential. But every 
politician, newspaperman, analyst and 
civic leader knows that something is 
afoot that could drastically alter our 
course as a nation.” It has an anchor 
in the “conservative movement” among 
college students, he said, who “know that 


aisles 


Hy Rothman—N. Y, Daily News 
GOLDWATER & ADMIRERS IN MANHATTAN 
‘We want Barry! We want Barry! 


gone along for 30 
$400 billion under 
liberalism has not 


this thing that has 
years and has cost 
the phony name of 
worked.” 


The task of his young listeners, he 
continued, was to work to elect “good 
conservative Republicans” in 1962. In 


Congress the conservative mission was 
“not to be just obstructionist,”” but to 
return fire on the liberal programs with 
detailed conservative alternatives. 

In the stamping, roaring ovation that 
followed his speech, it was clear that 
conservatives of all ages had found 
their most persuasive voice since Robert 
Alphonso Taft. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


The Americanists 

Among the U.S. brotherhoods dedi- 
cated to the fight against Communism, 
nothing is quite like the John Birch Soci- 
ety. Except for an elite corps of leaders 
its members shun personal publicity, and 
their names are held by the society in 
strictest secrecy. Its cells, of 20 to 30 
members apiece, take orders from society 
headquarters, promote Communist-style 
front organizations that do not use the 
John Birch name. Carefully avoiding nor- 
mal channels of political action, the soci- 
ety accepts the hard-boiled. dictatorial 


direction of one man who sees democ- 
racy as a “perennial fraud” and _ esti- 
mates that the U.S. is 40% to 60% 
Communist-controlled. In other times, 


other places, the John Birch ‘“‘American- 
ists’—as they call themselves—might 
seem a tiresome, comic-opera joke. But 
already the society admits to cells in 35 
states, and its partisans have made their 
anonymous and unsettling presence felt 
in scores of U.S. communities. 

In Wichita, Kans., student members 
of the society are trained to tell their 
cell leader of any “Communist” influence 
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noted in classroom lectures; by phone, 
parents belabor the offending teacher and 
his principal for apologies and admissions 
of guilt. A Wichita businessman who 
planned to make a modest contribution 
to a University of Wichita fund was 
dissuaded because members of the so- 
ciety were demanding that certain pro- 
fessors and books be thrown out. “My 
business would be wrecked,” said he, 
“if those people got on the phone and 
kept on yelling that I am a Communist 
because I give money to the school.” 
Society members in Nashville, Tenn., 
started telephone campaigns to warn 
homeowners that some of their neighbors 
were suspected Reds. The project with 
current top priority is the impeachment 
of Chief Justice Earl Warren, and activi- 
ties in a dozen cities range from the 
“spontaneous” circulation of petitions to 
a rash of letters to newspapers. and a 
HELP IMPEACH EARL WARREN banner 
strung across the main street of Pampa, 
Texas (and taken down by the police a 
few hours later). 

The Red Plot. All society activity 
comes under the firm thumb of a balding. 
deceptively mild-mannered, retired busi- 
nessman from Belmont, Mass., named 
Robert Welch. Son of a North Carolina 
farmer. Baptist Welch, 61, spent 25 years 
as an executive with Cambridge's famed 
candy-making James O. Welch Co. (run 
by his brother). After the war, Welch 
began to bone up on Communist litera- 
ture; eventually he decided that such 


schemes as social security and federal 
income tax laws were part of a Red 
plot to ready the U.S. for Soviet con- 
quest. Welch left candy for fulltime anti- 
Communist pamphleteering in 1957. He 
founded the John Birch Society the next 
year, naming it for a U.S. Navy captain 
killed by Chinese Communist guerrillas 
after V-J day. 

Welch's Mein Kampf is a masterpiece 
of invective called The Politician. Shown 
only to close friends, the book is now 
being withdrawn from circulation, largely 
because its judgments on contemporary 
leaders repelled more people than they 
attracted. Some Welchian estimates: 

@ The Eisenhower brothers: “. . . Mil- 
ton Eisenhower is actually Dwight Eisen- 
hower’s superior and boss within the 
Communist Party . For [the former 
President |, there is only one possible 
word to describe his purposes and _ his 
actions. That word is treason.” 

g CIA Director Allen Dulles: “The most 
protected and untouchable supporter of 
Communism, next to Eisenhower himself. 
in Washington.” 

@ The late John Foster Dulles: “A Com- 
munist agent.” 

Right-Wing Names. For public con- 
sumption, Welch has kept his vitriol well 
enough in check to avoid libel suits. A 
prolific author. he has turned out reams 
of Red-baiting copy. including the Blue 
Book that guides the society’s actions. 
He puts out the monthly American Opin- 
ion, as well as a bulletin that informs all 


Gu CAPITAL NOTES Ea 


Kennedy v. Rockefeller 

President Kennedy guesses that his 
1964 opponent will be New York's Gover- 
nor Nelson Rockefeller, whom he regards 
as the “toughest’’ Republican to beat. 
The Kennedy forces have abandoned any 
hopes of heading off Rockefeller by beat- 
ing him when he runs for re-election in 
New York next year, because New York 
Democratic politics are in an unholy 
mess. But Kennedy thinks he can beat 
Rockefeller in a presidential race. 


Say Uncle 

The British have made it clear to 
Washington that they will not campaign 
for U.N. admission for Red China, though 
Whitehall thinks that it is inevitable. 
White House policy on the question is not 
yet formulated, and along Embassy Row 
some State Department people have made 
it clear that they wish Britain would twist 
Washington's arm a little harder in favor 
of admission. 
Silver Lining 

Speaker Rayburn lost no time evening 
the score against Congressmen who had 
voted against him in the Rules Commit- 
tee fight. Alabama Democrat Armistead 
Selden Jr., chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on Inter-American Affairs, was 
all briefed and packed to go to a re- 
cent regional meeting of the  Inter- 
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Parliamentary Union at Guadalajara 
Mexico, but Rayburn turned thumbs 
down on the trip because Selden had 
voted with Judge Smith. Selden found a 
silver lining anyway: his anti-Rayburn 
stand on “Southern principles” gave him 
strong new popularity back home just 
when he needed it most. 


Calculated Leaks? 


The White House blames Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee Chairman Bill 
Fulbright for prematurely leaking the am- 
bassadorial appointments lists to the New 
York Times. Fulbright was an early Ken- 
nedy choice for Secretary of State before 
he was shot down as a segregationist. One 
result of the leak was to stir up a news- 
paper ruckus over controversial appoint- 
ments before approval had been received 
from the foreign ministries. Principal vic- 
tim: the Kennedy family’s close Palm 
Beach friend, ex-Cuban Ambassador Earl 
Smith. who was politely blackballed by 
the Swiss government (Time, March 3). 


Great Anticipator 

The tongue-in-cheek White House ap- 
pellative for Harvard Historian (The Pol- 
itics of Upheaval) and Presidential Aide 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr. is “The Great An- 
ticipator.” Fresh from his tour of Lat- 
in American countries (see THe Hemi- 
SPHERE), Schlesinger lost no time living 
up to the promise. 








Boston Herald-Traveler 
LEADER WELCH 
His word for the Eisenhowers: treason. 


dues-paying ($24 a year for men, $12 
for women) members of the society's 
monthly aims. Despite the ill fame of 
The Politician, Welch has been highly 
praised as a freedom fighter by a horde 
of familiar right-wing names, e.g., Actor 
Adolphe Menjou, Lawyer Clarence Man- 
ion, ex-Diplomat Spruille Braden, who 
grace the society's council and have the 
right to appoint his successor. 

Not all conservatives are so sanguine 
about Welch. Many object to the socie- 
ty’s contempt for dissent from its views. 
feel that its militant words and thoughts 
are barely a goose step away from the 
formation of goon squads. “This is the 
kind of thing that does violence to every- 
thing we're trying to accomplish,” says 
one Chicago conservative who backed 
away from Birchism after a glimpse at 
The Politician. “It siphons a lot of well- 
meaning, respectable people off into a 
lunatic fringe run by Welch, at the same 
time giving anti-Communist efforts a 
black eye. It hurts us much more than 
it helps us.” 


THE SUPREME COURT 
The Right to Ask 


Louisville Newsman Carl Braden has a 
long record of addiction to Communist 
causes; he wrote off and on for the Daily 
Worker, promoted the Red-organized 
Stockholm peace appeal, went to jail for 
violating a Kentucky sedition law. Frank 
Wilkinson, onetime public information di- 
rector of the Los Angeles Housing Author- 
ity, has for eight years refused to say 
whether he is a member of the Commu- 
nist Party, is field representative of some- 
thing called the National Committee to 
Abolish the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. In Atlanta three years 
ago, Braden and Wilkinson were called up 
as witnesses before an Un-American Ac- 
tivities subcommittee checking on Com- 
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munist infiltration and propaganda in the 
South. Both men refused to say if they 
were Communists. Instead of calling on 
the Fifth Amendment, they took the 
First, challenging the relevance the 
question and the committee's right to ask 
about their political beliefs. 

Last week the U.S. Supreme Court. by 
narrow 5-4 majorities, decided that Bra- 
den and Wilkinson had no reason not 
answer. In majority opinions written by 
Associate Justice Potter Stewart ( Justices 
Felix Frankfurter, John Marshall Harlan 
Charles Whittaker and Tom Clark 
curring), the court ruled that 
could legally inquire about a 
Communist ties if the 
lated to some legislative purpose 


lat purpose was 


of 


to 


con- 
Congress 
witness 
question was re- 


and if 





ade 





ar. 
The subcommittee had good reason to 
that Braden and Wilkinson were 
Communists, wrote Justice Stewart. and 
reasonable grounds for trying to find out 
whether they were members of the Com 
munist propaganda rhe court 
carefully avoided any blanket 
ment of committee investigations (noted 
Stewart in a rare aside: “These opinions 
do not imply any personal views as to the 
dom of the 


suspect 


ipparatus. 
endorse- 


dom or 














unw creation or 
continuance of the committe but it 
rejected the argument that Wilkinson and 
Braden were being persecuted merely for 
attacking the committee. Nor did their 
attacks make them from ques- 
tioning as Communis pects. “We can 
find nothing to indicate that it was the 
intent of Congress to immunize from in- 


terrogation all those (and there are 
who 


Un 





the existence of the 
Activities 
court’s four « 
Warren. Associ: 
Hugo Black, William O. 
William Brennan—the 
weakened the First Amen 
the committee licens« 
Justice Black that “it is already 
the time when people who cherish 
the Bill of Rights can afford to sit 
complacently by while those 


destroyed by sophistry and dia 


ire opposed to 
American 
lo tk 


1e 
J istice E 


Committee. 


irl Justices 





s and 


najority view 





it and gave 





to harass its critics. 
warned 
past 


freedoms are 
lectics. 

But the fact still remained that the two 
purposeful plaintiffs had turned 
effort 
court to bring down the committee. 


THE CONGRESS 
Vote of Confidence 


While the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee basked in the glow of the 
Supreme Court's decision, an even warmer 
endorsement came from the House itself. 


them- 


selves into critics in an to get the 


California Democrat James Roosevelt 
who for years has grandstanded in his 
fight to abolish the committee. made his 


annual effort to slice its appropriations 
request—this *) the third 
highest of any House committee. Jin 
Roosevelt got scant help from fellow | 





year $331 











erals. who complain in private about com 
methods but vote their 
feelings; by an overwhelming 412-to-6 
majority, the House approved the largest 
sum the committee has ever received. 


seldom 
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ARMED FORCES 
The Long Way Home 


Out from a month behind the U.S. Air 
Force secrecy curtain came the two RB-47 
airmen who were released by the Russians 
shortly after John Kennedy's inaugura- 
tion. In a prepared joint statement, fol- 
lowed by a question-and-answer session at 
Forbes Air Force Base. near Topeka, Kans. 
Captains Freeman B. Olmstead and John 








McKone (Time cover. Feb. 3) told news- 
men what happened to them after their 
RB-47 was shot down over the Barents 
Sea last July while flying a “ferret’’ mis 
sion to test Russian radar defenses. Their 
story of personal bravery under intense 
cold war pressures left unanswered the 


AIRMEN O_mstTeAD & McKon 


uid be reca T 


They Ww y 
question of why the Air Force had kept 
them bottled up for so long. 

Fire Returned. While refusing to an- 
swer questions about the nature of their 
n the airmen ‘firmly the 
U.S. claim that the six-engine RB-47 was 
miles offshore when it was attacked. 
The plane that shot them down 
M1IG-type fighter that opened fire from 
the rear without The U.S. air- 
men returned the fire with the RB-47’'s 
two remote-control, radar-directed 20-mm. 
cannon mounted in the tail. (The U.S. 
had said the RB-47 was armed.) The 
RB-47 out of control, with hits in 
two engines in the left wing, and the crew 
of six started bailing out. 

Olmstead and McKone plopped into the 
extremely cold and rough” Barents Sea, 
were kept afloat by their automatically 
inflated individual life rafts until they 
were picked up about six hours later by 
a Soviet fishing trawler. They never saw 
any of the other crew members.* 


ssion verified 





Was a 


warning 














went 
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Olmstead and McKone spent the next 
seven months in Russian prisons. most of 
the time in solitary confinement. Their 
cells were cramped and chilly. Strong 
lights burned steadily, 24 hours a day. 
Subsisting on “small but regular quanti- 
ties of rice, macaroni products and boiled 
meat.” they lost about 4o pounds apiece 
during their imprisonment. They were not 
tortured or subjected to any physical vio- 
lence, but, said Olmstead, “‘it 
ly very unpleasant.” 

Threats Rejected. For « while. the air 
men were interrogated every day ; then 
after a few weeks,- the interrogations 
slacked off. The Russians tried repeatedly 
Olmstead and McKone 
that they had been under 


Vas certain 





to get 





contessions 





R 
AT First Press CONFERENCE 


the me 





orders to fly over Soviet territory kept 
reminding them that they were being held 
grave charges, punishable by death 
under Russian law, and hinted that their 
ht be lightened if they con- 
fessed. They refused (but they did sign 
which they told 
the newsmen they were “not at liberty to 
discuss”). To keep his mind occupied, saic 
Olmstead, he worked out mathematics 
problems in his head, played solitaire with 
an improvised set of cards that he made 
out of foil from packages of Russian cig- 
arettes. The “things that helped us the 
most” during the imprisonment 
Kone, were “our faith in God 
in our country 

Tanned and 


on 





sentences m 


some “legal documents,” 





said 
our faith 
and our families. 


rested after a vacation at 





Ramey Air Force Base in Puerto Rico 
Olmstead and McKone said that they 
were ready for “any job the Air Force 
gives us. 

Newsman; Would you be ready to fly 
the same mission again? 

McKone: If the Air Force orders me 


to do such 
hesitate. 
Olmstead 


a mission again, I would not 
Same here. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





UNITED NATIONS 
Stay Your Hand 


For the first time since Khrushchev’s 
shoe-banging session, the U.N.’s 99 mem- 
bers gathered in Manhattan for another 
meeting of the General Assembly. They 
did so in a somber and disheartened mood 
that posed the question whether the U.N. 
can long survive as an effective body. 

Since they met last, the Congo had 
come unstuck, and the U.N. had shown 





batons, aides and trainbearers. Why, one 
fellow won't even carry his own speeches.” 

Some of the European powers, though 
ready to continue the U.N. game. now 
talk about some new Atlantic alliance 
that could serve as a_ counterweight. 
Charles de Gaulle dismisses the U.N. as 
“ce machin” (that thingumabob). France 
has stubbornly refused to contribute any 
support to the Congo operation. Britain 
has never felt the same about the U.N. 
since Suez. Last week Paul-Henri Spaak, 


Low—The Guardian, Manchester 


“Poon! Kip Sturr!” 


its helplessness there. Nikita Khrushchev 
was not coming this time (he sent Gro- 
myko instead), but the Soviet Union's 
vituperative attacks on Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold, and its near refusal 
to recognize his existence, demoralized 
everyone. Said one staffer: “Everybody 
here from Executive Assistant Andrew 
Cordier on down wants to resign. The 
Congo has done us in.” 

Tipping Scales. Even without the Con- 
go, the U.N. was in a troubled time. The 
16 new African members. besides tipping 
the weight of the Assembly toward the 
neutralists, wanted a bigger role in the 
Security Council, the committees, and 
the Secretariat as well. “And they don’t 
even have enough trained people to run 
their own countries.’ griped one Sec- 
retariat old-timer. This week Ghana's 
Kwame Nkrumah arrives in Manhattan 
to advance his pet scheme that an “all- 
Africa command” run the U.N. show in 
the Congo. 

It was hard for seasoned diplomats to 
take the prideful new delegates as serious- 
ly as they took themselves, and this made 
for friction. “The more to the left, the 
more pompous in manner,” complained 
one Western statesman. “They come with 
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who was the first president of the U.N. 
Assembly in 1946, declared himself “dis- 
illusioned” by the way the U.N. was 
trending—as well he might, being Belgian. 
“The Assembly now wants to use force 
to solve problems of a domestic 
nature,” Spaak complained, and with “a 
passionate group” dominating its forum, 
“the General Assembly has become a 
temple of hypocrisy.” 

Adlai's Try. In such a disillusioned 
moment, U.S. Delegate Adlai Stevenson 
made a forceful speech in Manhattan. To 
African states, whose jockeying for im- 
mediate advantage has helped to under- 
mine Hammarskjold’s authority, he sug- 
gested that the U.N. “is of first interest 
above all to the weaker states, since with- 
out it they have no ultimate protection.” 

Stevenson called the U.N. “mankind's 
sole common instrument of politics,” and 
his warning to the Russians was even 
blunter. “Africa is the Balkans of today,” 
said Stevenson, “Any outside power seek- 
ing to manipulate its griefs and search- 
ings and first fumbling efforts to stand 
alone risks bringing down on Africa and 
on the world the dread possibility of 
nuclear destruction.” Stevenson then re- 
minded the Russians of a law of history 





“more profound, more inescapable than 
the laws dreamed up by Marx and Lenin: 
war follows when new empires thrust into 
collapsing ruins of the old. So stay your 
ambitions. Think twice about your inter- 
ventions. Do not sabotage the only insti- 
tution which offers an alternative to im- 
perialism.” 


AFRICA 
Week of History 


Continents. like men, seem to slow up 
with age. But not Africa, which seems to 
be intent on cramming decades of history 
into the space of months. Not all its news 
is of racial hate, tribal fury and bitter 
rivalries. 

Last week in Algeria the F.L.N. rebels 
and France took a giant step closer to the 
end of 64 vears of wasting war. In Kenya 
white men voted peacefully alongside their 
African servants and Africans in the coun- 
tryside to elect a new legislature certain 
to be dominated by blacks. In Rhode- 
zia's faltering Central African Federation, 
where white settlers had even talked angri- 
ly of armed rebellion against the British 
Colonial Office, top leaders decided to ne- 
gotiate—not fight—the inevitable: some 
kind of African control of the northern 
areas. 

In mountainous Morocco a respected 
King died. and a politically uncertain new 
King succeeded him. Morocco’s list of 
state visitors, past, passing and to come, 
was a small but significant measure of the 
new stature of Africa in the world’s eyes. 
Russia’s President Leonid Brezhnev had 
just left; Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito would 
soon be arriving aboard his state yacht; 
President Kennedy's personal representa- 
tive. Avere!! Harriman, flew in from Lon- 
don; U.S. Special Emissary G. Mennen 
Williams was slowly working his way up 
from the heart of Africa. 

New men and new states were pushing 
up like exotic flowers from the jungles and 
savannas, from the cloud-rimmed moun- 
tains and sandy wastes of the last conti- 
nent to awaken politically. Despite the 
daily shedding of blood from the Mediter- 
ranean littoral to the Cape of Good Hope, 
independence has come quietly and with 
peace to most of Africa’s 240 million. If 
Algeria is at last on the way to peace, 
only the Congo currently remains as a 
running sore. 


MOROCCO 
The Way to the Throne 


The molten noonday sun glared on the 
restless crowd of 100,000 people jammed 
before the cream-colored stucco palace. 
Wailing women ripped off their veils and 
clawed at their tattooed faces in an ecstasy 
of grief. Men in flowing djellabahs rushed 
about emptying buckets of water on the 
hundreds who fainted. Attendants lifted 
hysterical, writhing women onto stretch- 
ers. Broadcasts summoned all of Rabat’s 
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KInG MoHAMMED \ 
The father founded 


independence 


doctors and nurses to emergency work in 
the city s packed dispensaries. 

28 Concubines. The 
opened. Shrieks rose to the sky as the 
coffin of King Mohammed V_ emerged 
draped in a venerable black. green and 
gold cloth that. by tradition, had hung at 
the tomb of the Prophet in Mecca. Rhyth- 
mically the crowd cried “Allahu Akbar! 
Allahu Akbar!” (God is most great ). Thus 
last week King Mohammed V, the found- 
er of independent Morocco, was laid to 
rest in the royal mausoleum. Mohammed 
though recently prone to hypochondria 
was in good health and enjoyed life with 
his two wives and an estimated 28 con 
cubines. Yet last week, swiftly and unex- 
pectedly, he died of heart failure at the 





palace gates 


age of 51, after minor surgery to clear 
a passage in his nose. 

Mohammed's eldest son was invested as 
the new king, Hassan II, three days later. 
Wearing a red fez and a white djellabah 
in place of his customary sharp Western- 
style clothes. he pledged himself to carry 
on his father’s policies in reigning over 
the nearly 12 million people of his 
California-sized kingdom. 

Ten-Gallon Hat. Only a few months 
ago, Hassan complained impatiently to a 
friend: “Here I am, 31, and I haven't 
ruled yet.” Last week the unanswered 
question was how Hassan would rule. His 
father was a benevolent autocrat who had 
authorized a assembly in 
»56 but had never permitted national 
elections. He chose his own Pret 
were responsible only to him. But he was 
hailed as the man whose stubborn re- 
sistance wrested Moroccan independence 


consultative 
it 


liers, who 





from the French, widely admired as a de- 
voted family man, revered by the devout 
as the spiritual head of the Malikite 
Sunni Moslems. 

Son Hassan does not inherit the in- 
stinctive respect his father commanded. 
The slim, doe-eyed young king has a 
well-developed taste for fast cars, fleet 
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horses and rapid starlets. Hassan was often 
in the company of pretty, 28-year-old 
French Actress Etchika Choureau. who 
for three y 








irs, lived across the street 
from him in fashionable Souissi, a suburb 
of Rabat. But Etchika has returned to 
Paris. One of his close friends last year 
was U.S. Navy Lieut. Commander Leon 
Blair, a brash, talkative Texan and former 
public relations officer at the U.S. naval 
base at Kenitra. Blair shipped in pecan 
trees from Texas for Hassan’s garden 
prairie dogs for the royal zoo, ten-gallon 
hats for Hassan’s princely head. When 
left-wing Premier Abdallah Ibrahim pro- 
tested Blair's moving into the palace as a 
“liaison officer.” it cost the Premier his 
job. King Mohammed mournfully took 
over as Premier, named young Hassan as 
his deputy. and entrusted him with vast 
authority. 





Hassan had already shown considerable 
skill at political in-fighting. Power lies 
with the army. and Hassan not only be- 
came Chief of Staff but doubled the ar- 
my’s size; its 30,000 men became known 
as “Hassan’s boys.” Next he took over 
the modernized radio-equipped forces of 
the Sureté Nationale, and then wangled 
control of the 21,000-man rural police 
from the Interior Minister. When dis- 
sident tribesmen revolted in the Rif 
mountains, Hassan crushed them. 

May Day Parade. The big cities quick- 
ly went into opposition. Socialists, trade 
unions and students railed against un- 
employment, grinding poverty. and the 
government's inability to provide decent 
housing in place of the fetid bidonvilles 
(shanty towns) surrounding Rabat, Casa 
blanca and Port Lyautey. Hassan was ac- 
cused of using the army for strike break- 
ing, of being pro-French and pro-U.S. 

Municipal elections in May showed the 
surprising strength of the Socialists and 
labor unions. Hassan promptly shifted 
tactics. Leading the Moroccan delegation 


to last autumn’s meeting of the United 
Nations, Hassan lined up solidly with the 
Communists on a series of key votes 

Red China, the Congo. Cuba. He had a 
private huddle with Nikita Khrushchev 
who amiably promised Hassan anything 
he wanted. The first down payment 
twelve MIG-17 jet fighters and two MIG- 
15 trainers now based on a Moroccan 
airstrip just 15 miles from Nouasseur, 
the biggest U.S. overseas air base (sched- 
uled to be given up in 1963). At last 
count, some 39 Soviet technicians were 
tending to the MIGs. 

Under F.L.N. pressure, Hassan was per- 
suaded to allow the Communists to ship 
arms for the Algerian rebels through Mo- 
rocco. Last month, coinciding with the 
arrival of the MIGs, Soviet President 
Leonid Brezhnev flew into Rabat after 
dodging warning shots from French jet 
fighters. Brezhnev got not only a lavish 
welcome but also Hassan’s promise to 
attend this year’s May Day parade in 
Moscow. 

No Vassal. Yet. just the week before 
his father’s death. Hassan hotly denied 
that there was any “new or recent orien- 
tation” of Morocco’s policy. “Our coun- 
try.” he explained, “is consolidating its 
independence and enlarging the domain 
of its interests. It is in this context that 
one must consider the development of 
Moroccan-Soviet cooperation, If certain 





recent manifestations give witness to its 
importance, this results from the great 
role played by the Soviet Union in the 
international field, and not from any vas 
salage on our part whatever.” 

Western diplomats in Rabat see Hassan 
as following a calculated policy that is 
aimed first at appeasing left-wing opposi- 
tion at home, second at improving Mo- 
rocco’s position in Africa. As a conserva- 
tive monarchy on a continent where the 
trend is toward strongman republics, Mo- 
rocco must not seem behindhand in the 
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PRESIDENT BourGcuIBA, K1nG HASSAN, PREMIER ABBAS 
The son moves in a broader field. 
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emotion-packed “African” issues of co- 
lonialism, imperialism and prickly neu- 
tralism. 

Hassan may be sufficiently agile not to 
be caught immediately by the Communist 
embrace. Significantly, Morocco has so 
far refused Soviet offers of economic aid. 
The old King himself opposed large-scale 
Soviet help, warning against engrenage, 
i.e., “getting caught in the gears.” At the 
King’s funeral, Hassan pointedly sought 
out the French ambassador and U.S. Pres- 


Accept or Fight. The major troubles 
that lie ahead for Hassan will almost cer- 
tainly be domestic. His accession to the 
throne is not directly challenged, “It was 
either accept it or civil war,” admitted a 


left-wing politician last week. But the 
army is torn by dissension between con- 
servative-minded top commanders and 
restless, impatient junior officers. Even 
more difficult to handle is the powerful 
left-wing demand for a_ constitution, 
drawn up by nationally elected delegates, 





At week's end. Rabat was still in 
mourning and quiet. Palace callers in- 
cluded not only tribal chieftains in robes, 
whose traditional loyalty to the late King 
Mohammed will probably be freely grant- 
ed to his son. but also opposition leaders 
in business suits, whose support is much 
more conditional. “The truce might last 
a week, perhaps a month,” said one. “Ev- 
erything is in his hands. It is up to him 
to make the gesture that absolute power 
is too much for one man. It all depends 


ide 


thank both for the condolences of their 
governments. 
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ntial Emissary Averell Harriman to 
sponsible to 
King’s powers. 


THE RUSSIANS IN LAOS 


What goes on in the rebel-controlled stronghold of 
north-central Laos? Last week Time Correspondent 
James Wilde got a rare chance to see for himself. The 
Russians have been busily wooing Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, 59, who was Premier of Laos until he fled to 
exile in Cambodia last December. Fortnight ago, over 
dinner and a bottle of vodka at Russian Ambassador 
Aleksandr Abramov's house in the Cambodian capital 
of Pnompenh, Prince Souvanna agreed to visit the 
rebel stronghold. He took along his old friend, Corre- 
spondent Wilde, who flew out last week with Souvanna 
and filed an eye-witness account. 


HE trip had all the trappings of a state visit. all the 

secrecy of a Communist plot. At Pnompenh airport, 
Ambassador Abramov and Chinese Communist Ambassador 
Wang Yu-ping huddled about the ramp of the twin-engined 
Ilyushin-14, warned that the plane would have to fly “very 
high” and be blacked out. Reason: .S. jets” might try to 
shoot it down. At Hanoi that night, North Viet Nam Pre- 
mier Pham Van Dong turned out at the runway with a clus- 
ter of pretty little girls bearing flowers. then drove Prince 
Souvanna off to the state guesthouse in a long cortege of 
limousines through streets dark and deserted except for the 
squads of soldiers guarding intersections. Early next morn- 
ing, the Ilyushin flew over the mist-shrouded mountains of 
northern Laos to a grassy landing strip on the Plaine des 
Jarres. an Soo sq. mi. plateau. so named because it is dotted 
by ancient, granite burial jars weighing up to 100 tons. 

Arsenal. The entire Plaine des Jarres is bulging with Rus- 
sian armaments and swarming with Vietnamese. The Ilyu- 
shins, which are lined up 18 deep at Hanoi airport. drone in 
by the hour, bringing 45 tons of equipment a day. About 
once a week, a convoy of 50 Gorky trucks rolls in over prim- 
itive Route Seven from Vinh in North Viet Nam. The rebels 
have more than 60 Gorky trucks, 40 Soviet jeeps, about 25 
command cars and six Russian armored cars. They have 
Kalashnikov submachine guns, Simonov carbines. Degtiarev 
light machine guns, ZPU antiaircraft machine guns. as well 
as Russian assault guns and 60- and 81-mm. mortars. In the 
hills around the plain are new Russian 85-mm. cannon 
manned by Viet Minh “technicians.” The Viet Minh are 
everywhere. They drive trucks, operate radios. build roads, 
teach tactics, run a 300-bed hospital in an assembly of tents 
and shacks. In the village of Phongsavan, a Viet Minh 
“people's store” dispenses cigarettes, food and a sweet North 
Vietnamese liquor called moka. 

Brotherly Host. Souvanna’s host was his own half broth- 
er, Red Prince Souphanouvong, who leads the Pathet Lao. 
“We have men and weapons now—we are strong,” bragged 
the Red prince, who has fought a guerrilla war for the past 
six years. “This is what I have come to see,” replied Sou- 
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PRINCE SOUVANNA PHOUMA IN XIENGKHOUANG* 


vanna. At night they dined under a bower of silk parachutes, 
along with Captain Kong Le, the moody leftist who set off 
the civil war last August by mutinying with his battalion of 
paratroopers. Souvanna hailed the “fusion” of Kong Le’s 
soldiers and the Pathet Lao. But in private, the Communists 
admitted that they were as puzzled as has been many a 
Western diplomat by Souvanna’s fuzzy political ideas. “A 
very complicated man,” said a Soviet journalist. “He says 
one thing one day and something entirely different the next.” 
Takeover. For the Communists have thoroughly taken 
over what Souvanna envisioned as a popular uprising aimed 
at making Laos a neutralist state. Kong Le’s officers now 
mouth Communist slogans such as “Down with Fascist 
American imperialism,” and the Pathet Lao’s supreme mili- 
tary commander, Colonel Sinkapo, now runs the military 
forces. The 150 students who followed Kong Le into the 
Plaine des Jarres have all been shipped off to Hanoi for Com- 
munist schooling. ‘Let the American imperialists dare attack 
us.” says Sisana Sisane. editor of a Pathet Lao newspaper. 
“Behind us we have millions and millions of friends. We 
fight for an ideal, not for liquor and women like the others.” 
One morning, when a U.S. transport plane flew into sight, 
Pathet Lao officers identified it to their men as “a jet from 
the Seventh Fleet—it has just machine-gunned a hospital.” 
Cocky and well disciplined, the rebels are contemptuous 
of the royal army (though not of the wild Meo tribesmen, 
who ambush rebel patrols). Neither the rebels nor their 
foreign advisers talk of peace. “Our side could take over all 
of Laos in three days,” boasted a Russian reporter, one of a 
dozen Communist-bloc newsmen on the scene. “We have 
been patient, very patient. It is only a matter of time.” 


* To the leit, with arms upraised, Captain Kong Le; on right, Half- 
Brother Prince Souphanouvong; to the rear, Soviet twin-engined 
llyushin-14. 
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on how much political wisdom he shows. 
No excuses are possible. We will not per- 








ALGERIA 
Conversation at Midnight 


Within days, the long-awaited peace 
talks between representatives of France 
and the rebel F.L.N. leaders may be under 
way. 

If so, the man most responsible for 
making these delicate negotiations possi- 
ble is Tunisia’s President Habib Bourgui- 
ba. Last week Bourguiba landed at Paris 
in De Gaulle’s own plane and rushed 28 
miles to Rambouillet castle to talk long 
into the night with the French President. 
Full of praise for De Gaulle as “the only 
man who stands a chance of succeeding in 
this perilous, courageous Algerian ven- 
ture,” Bourguiba said emotionally: “This 
has been the most important day of my 
life.” 

De Gaulle had spoken to Bourguiba 
with the inspired frankness that disarms 
so many. He told Bourguiba that Algerian 
independence was inevitable. Far from 
opposing Algerian aspirations, De Gaulle 
would do everything in his power to sat- 
isfy them. Instead of cutting off free Al- 
geria “without a sou,” France would 
continue economic aid. France's sole de- 
sire, said De Gaulle, was to help Algeria 
overcome poverty and forget the bitter 
past. 

Riot Connoisseur. De Gaulle has man- 
aged to reduce the potency of French ex- 
tremists. Even as the two men conferred 
hundred demonstrators, led by 
Soustelle. marched down the 
Elysées crying Fran- 
caise!” and “Bourguiba assassin!” Most 
Parisians watched with indifference and 
went their way. One café waiter, a veteran 
connoisseur of Parisian said 
temptuously, “This is the merest carica- 
ture of a demonstration.” 

De Gaulle asked Bourguiba 1) to help 
convince the F.L.N. leaders that he was in 
earnest, 2) to urge on them the wisdom 
of progressing by stages so that chaos 
bloodshed or disorder could be avoided. 
French public opinion instantly 
harden against any policy that seemed to 
threaten the large and frightened Euro- 
minority in Algeria, he warned. 
Without making any specific promise, De 
Gaulle hinted he would soon release from 
prison a top F.L.N. leader. Mohammed 
ben Bella. Bourguiba did not press him. 
“One does not haggle with De Gaulle,” he 
said. “He is too big for that.” 

Oil Access. Next day. Bourguiba flew 
to Rabat for the funeral of Morocco’s 
King Mohammed V (see above) and to 
meet with new King Hassan II and the 
provisional Premier of the F.L.N., Ferhat 
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Abbas. After a late dinner, the three 
talked until hours past midnight. With 


the young King’s help, Bourguiba tried to 
soften the rigid and suspicious posture of 
the F.L.N. and assure them of De Gaulle's 
good faith. 

Ferhat Abbas was particularly im- 
pressed by Bourguiba's account of De 
Gaulle’s position on the Sahara, which the 
F.L.N. fears France intends to keep. “It 
is not French sovereignty which is im- 
portant,” De Gaulle had said. “What mat- 
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ters is that France should have access to 
Saharan oil rather than pay for its oil in 
dollars.” The joint communiqué of the 
three leaders contained the F.L.N. accept- 
ance of De Gaulle’s bid. 


FRANCE 
End of the Barricades 


After four months of testimony, the 
“Barricades trial’ ended last week in 
Paris with 13 acquittals. Of the 19 charged 
with “attacking the security of the state” 
during the January 1960 anti-De Gaulle 
uprising in Algiers, only six were found 
guilty—and all six had already fled to 
safety in exile. The stiffest in absentia 
sentences were handed out to the co- 
leaders of the uprising: death was decreed 
for burly Barkeeper Joseph Ortiz, chief 
of the terrorist Front National Francais, 
and ten years’ imprisonment for bearded, 
handsome Pierre Lagaillarde, the ex-para- 
trooper and student hero at the Univer- 
sity of Algiers. A right-wing crowd at 
court wildly cheered the acquittals and 
the obvious fact that those found guilty 
are beyond the reach of the law. 


KENYA 


Transition Without Violence 

As Kenya's first common-roll elections 
began, the land was heavy with fear and 
dread. It was the first time a black man’s 
vote was as good as a white’s. To the 
white settlers, the imminent prospect of 
control by the blacks was disturbing 
enough, Even more alarming was the fact 
that the chief black candidate sometimes 
seemed to be Jomo (“Burning Spear’ ) 
Kenyatta himself. Though Kenyatta was 
still confined to a desert village after his 
conviction for masterminding the 
savage Mau Mau movement, his name 
was on placards everywhere, his photo- 
graphs at every black rally. Fiery Tom 
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Mboya campaigned in a sports shirt em- 
blazoned with Kenyatta’s image. As if 
things were not tense enough, it was the 
peak of the dry season. when the air is 
hot, dusty and still—a time when tempers 
are short. The army canceled all leave 
for the troops, and heavily armed riot 
police set up tents in Nairobi's city park. 

Tom's If. To everyone's surprise, 
there was no violence at all. Almost to a 
man, African speakers urged moderation 
on the black electorate. Mboya astonished 
white witnesses by eschewing his usual 
provocative slogans. “Let us not become 
arrogant or racial, but humble and con- 
scientious in taking on our new legitimate 
and rightful status,” cried Tom to the 
crowds, and quoted Rudyard Kipling’s 
pS 





If you can wait and not be tired by 
waiting, 

Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 

Or being hated don’t give way to hating 


When the votes were counted, Tom 
Mboya’s Kenya African National Union 
had won seats; 15 other 
black candidates were elected, giving the 
blacks a majority in the 65-man legisla- 
ture. Mboya’s own victory was a trium- 
phant refutation of the charge that the 


control of 18 


Africans would split along tribal lines. 
Mboya is a member of the Luo tribe 
and his opponents cannily ran a promi- 


nent Kikuyu doctor against him in his 
Nairobi district, where Kikuyus made up 
the bulk of the voters. It was no contest. 
Mboya won, 31.407 to 2,668. Young (30) 
victorious Tom was hoisted to the shoul- 
ders of the 
“Uhuru!” (freedom ). 

Whites v. Whites. The extremist white 
settlers, led by Sir Ferdinand Cavendish- 
Bentinck, suffered a sharp defeat. In the 
all-white primaries for the ten seats re- 
served for whites, Cavendish-Bentinck’s 


mob, as 6.000 shrieked 
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become arrogant or racial." 
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candidates swamped the moderate backers 
of Kenya Farmer Michael Blundell, who 
had sided with the British in advocating 
cooperation between the black majority 
(6.000.c00) and Kenya's white minority 
). Blundell's fellow whites in the 
rich Rift Valley bombarded him with 
eggs and tomatoes at village rallies and 
hanged him in effigy. But in the general 
blacks were voting for the first 
time on the with whites, and 
their votes pushed Blundell to victory 
over Cavendish-Bentinck 
2.059. In the new 
liberals probably will 
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same list 


20.009 = to 
Blundell's 
C-B’s 


legislature 
outnumber 
followers 8 to 3. 

The long-feared first step 
peaceful transferral of power was at hand, 

Though the British will retain ultimate 
control of Kenya’s colony through the 
governorship, the Africans will get one- 
third of all Cabinet posts. But there is 
still Jomo Kenyatta. Mboya and his par- 
ty swore to take part in no government 
until Kenyatta (“our first Chief Minis- 
ter’) is released “unconditionally” from 
detention in Lodwar in the Northern 


toward 


Frontier Province wasteland 340 miles 
away. 
Governor Sir Patrick Renison. who 


only last May had called the jailed Ken- 
vatta a “leader to darkness and to death.” 
a compromise. Ken- 
yatta, the Governor would be 
moved to a house within 200 miles of 
Nairobi so that he could be consulted by 
the African politicians. But he insisted 


vas forced to find 
decreed 


that Kenyatta must remain apart from 
his nation in detention “until the new 
government is working well.” Whether 


Mboya. in his new moderation, is satisfied 


by this remains to be seen. 


THE CONGO 
The Unkept Pecce 


At the center of the Congo's swirling 
storm is India’s Rajeshwar Dayal. U.N. 
commander in the Congo. Like any man 
in such a job. he has long had his critics 
—and their number is increasing. He is 
not on speaking terms with Congolese 
President Joseph Kasavubu, scarcely con- 
ceals his contempt for Premier Joseph 
Ileo, and has made little effort to get out 
and meet the many other bickering fac- 
tion leaders or to get acquainted with the 
Congolese people. Although Dayal claims 
that he has been “spiritually enriched” by 
the Congo experience, others see him as a 
bundle of nerves often on the verge of 
panic. Said one recent visitor; “He gets 
worked up about a problem, but when 
you try to get down to specifics, he lapses 
into vagueness at best and contradiction 
at worst.” 

Dayal’s job was getting tougher, not 
easier. Under the new Security Council 
resolution, he was instructed to prevent 
civil war, “by force if necessary.” He 
was also supposed to “reorganize” (/ 
disarm) the Congolese troops. On the civ- 
il war front, the U.N. command seemed 
singularly irresolute in using its new pow- 
ers. In Luluabourg, even as the Stanley- 
ville invaders were fleeing in confusion 
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Jomo KENYATTA 
but threatening. 





crowds of angry Lulua tribesmen clashed 
with the local Congolese garrison; the 
troops proceeded to mow down the mob 
killing 44 before the eyes of U.N. Ghana- 
ian patrols. who apparently had orders 
not to interfere. 

As for disarming the unruly Congolese 
soldiers. the U.N. found the tables turned 
and its own Nigerian, Tunisian and Cana- 
dian soldiers being disarmed by the Con- 
golese, As usual in the Congo, the whole 
thing started with a misunderstanding 
compounded by native Congolese hyste- 
ria. On a peaceful. sunny Sunday at a lake 
outside Léopoldville where hundreds of 
Belgian families and off-duty U.N. em- 
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ovees hed gone to picnic and swim, a 
k with armed Tunisian U.N. 
troops drew up with urgent orders from 
Dayal’s headquarters. instructing all U.N. 
people to leave the area immediately. On 
a nearby hillside, 
ilso relaxing with their wives and 
girl friends after a hard week of maneu- 
heard the U.N. orders echoing over 
the lake from a loudspeaker. jumped to 
the conclusion that a U.N. force was 
about to arrive to disarm them. Rushing 
over with rifles. the Congolese held the 
twelve startled Tunisians at gunpoint 
took their weapons and then departed 
to warn their superiors of the U.N.’s 
‘intentions.” 

Rough Stuff. Soon Congolese soldiers 
in the whole Léopoldville area were mo- 
bilizing as if for war; around the army’s 
big Camp Binza, roadblocks went up and 
patrols went out. clearly spoiling for a 
fight with any U.N. troops in sight. A 
Congolese paratroop outfit opened fire on 
a passing Tunisian patrol. In the woods 
near Camp Binza, Congolese troops 
grabbed a Sudanese U.N. officer and held 
i gun at his neck as other soldiers raped 
his companion, an English U.N, secretary. 
Danish and Canadian U.N. military po- 
lice, searching Camp Binza’s back roads 
for a stolen U.N, Jeep arrested 
roughed up and jailed. Four other Cana- 
dians were pulled out of their car and 
forced to run barefoot on gravel roads. 
and seven U.N. Tunisians on ration duty 
were grabbed and their weapons taken. 
None fought back. It was open season on 
the U.N.’s Sudanese and Canadian troops 
at the seaport towns of Banana and Ma- 
tadi 
tars and 
foreigners. 

Off to the Island. In Manhattan, Dag 
Hammarskjold worked on the theory that 
little could be done until he got more 
troops for his Congo force. He was brietly 
cheered when India, which had refused to 
contribute anything more than a hospital 
unit in Korea. unexpectedly offered a full 
3,000-man brigade. As soon as he could 
muster enough manpower. Hammarskjold 
hoped to take over one by one strategic 
road junctions, airports and towns, eve 
tually force a truce by setting up more 
neutral zones similar to the ones already 
in effect in Northern Katanga and 
ern Kasai. But to make his system work. 
Hammarskjold would also have to deal 
with the complicated problem of leader- 
ship of the U.N. force in the Congo; he 
was, in fact, already seeking alternative 
candidates for Dayal’s job. 

The Congolese made clear that they 
would make Hammarskjold’s job as hard 
as possible. Léopoldville’s Premier Joseph 
Ileo. Kasai Mining State’s Albert Kalonji 
and Katanga’s Moise Tshombe met in 
Elisabethville to sign a military pact de- 
signed to resist with force any U.N. ef- 
fort to disarm their armies or take away 
their Belgian advisers. Seeking a quiet 
place to talk. the three then agreed to fly 
off to the island of Madagascar to ham- 
mer out the final details of their agree- 
ment to resist “U.N, tutelage.” 
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where Congolese soldiers used mor- 
machine guns to bombard the 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
On Station 


Banning the bomb has become an out- 
door sport that threatens to surpass bird 
watching in Britain. On Good Friday last 
year, 20,000 demonstrators gathered at 
Britain’s atomic-weapons research center 
at Aldermaston, carrying knapsacks and 
pushing prams; they thoroughly snarled 
Easter-weekend traffic as they made their 
annual trek 54 miles east to London, 
winding up for a 100,c00-man rally be- 
neath the stern statue of Lord Nelson in 
Trafalgar Square. Last week the ban-the- 
bombers turned their attention to Holy 
Loch, a tiny inlet on Scotland's Firth of 
Clyde. The 18.500-ton tender Proteus was 
due to dock there and remain on perma- 
nent station to service the U.S. fleet of 
Polaris-bearing atomic submarines. More 
than 200 newsmen turned out expecting a 
lively demonstration. 

But Holy Loch proved to be alien 
ground, too far from the pacifists’ com- 
fortable London hangouts to draw a 
crowd. Only six demonstrators showed up, 
equipped with four canoes and two din- 
ghies that they planned to paddle into the 
Proteus’ path. They pitched tents on the 
harbor shore. set up a 24-hour watch for 
the Proteus’ approach. 

Their first trouble came from residents 
of the local town of Dunoon, who were 
looking forward to a boost to business 
from free-spending U.S. sailors. One night 
a band of about 16 Scots seized the paci- 
fist ringleader, Lawrence Otter, 22, snipped 
off his four-inch beard and cut his boats 
adrift. “We don’t like you foreigners com- 
ing in here causing trouble.” they said. 
The demonstrators managed to recapture 
their flotilla in time. but when the Proteus 
finally sailed into view, an escort of Royal 
Navy launches swamped one rowboat and 
a canoe and chased the others off. The 
demonstrators wound up in jail, the kind 
of mild martyrdom they had obviously had 
in mind. “We called the local police,” said 
one, “to be sure there were enough cells 
for us.” 

Next day a crowd of 1,000 appeared at 
Holy Loch waving placards. But the Pro- 
teus was on station, and Dunoon wel- 
comed it with a civic reception and a 
dance. Said Town Clerk Duncan Ander- 
son: “You'd have to search for a long time 
round here to winkle out anyone who 
doesn’t want Americans to come.” 


NEPAL 
Hapless Hunting 


In the Himalayan kingdom of Nepal, 
where man-eating tigers kill scores of vil- 
lagers a year, the shikar (tiger hunt) is a 
popular and practical pastime. The mark 
of a man is his hunting prowess, and the 
Nepalese still fondly recall the bloody 
1911 visit of Britain's King George V, 
who carted away the carcasses of 39 ti- 
gers, 18 rhinos and four bears—plus one 
unfortunate leopard, run over by the roy- 
al mail van. Last week another royal Brit- 





on, Queen Elizabeth II, flew into Kat- 
mandu from India, and for George's 


granddaughter, impoverished Nepal (per 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH DURING SHIKAR 
Also a white-lacquered bathtub in a two-room tent. 


capita income estimated at $7o cash a 
year) planned the most elaborate one-day 
shikar in its history. 

Buckets of Bugs. Tribesmen corralled 
305 trained hunting elephants, and Nep- 
alese troops cleared a campsite in the 
dense Meghavli jungle. To get rid of in- 
sects and snakes, they stripped six inches 
of soil off a 2-sq.-mi. area, replaced it 
with soft turf and a specially constructed 
water sprinkling system. Buckets of bugs 
were carried away, and the entire site was 
sprayed with DDT, Into the Queen's two- 
bedroom tent went a white-lacquered zinc 
bathtub, hot-water plumbing. and a flush 
toilet-—equipped with a red velvet seat 
cover for comfort in the early-morning 
chill. An airstrip was constructed; access 
roads from Katmandu, 160 miles away, 
were widened and improved. In high grass 
four miles from camp. workmen set up a 
“hunting ring.” surrounded by a_ 5-ft. 
fence of white cloth and stocked with a 
smallish 8-ft. 8-in, tigress flushed from the 
jungle the day before. 

Perched atop placid howdah elephants 
and shaded by parasols, the royal guests 
lounged lazily in the hot jungle sun. Bar 
elephants circulated busily; from their 
backs. servants dispensed whisky. beer, 
martinis and gin-and-orange. Only the im- 
patient tiger was uncomfortable. Queen 
Elizabeth refused to handle a gun. con- 
fined her shooting to a 16-mm. movie 
camera. The honor of being the “invited 
gun” was to have gone to Prince Philip. 
who during the royal family’s tour of 
India and Pakistan has potted hundreds 
of duck and partridge. plus one sizable 
tiger, has been dubbed “the grim reaper” 
by the press. 

Out of Action. But Philip was out of 
action with a “whitlow infection” (more 
commonly known as a boil) on his trigger 
finger. Accordingly, Nepal’s King Mahen- 
dra passed the honor to Britain's Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Home. Eight times ele- 
phants goaded the snarling tigress into 


the open “firing zone.” Three times Lord 
Home shot. He missed all three. 

Red-faced, Home politely asked for help 
from Rear Admiral Christopher Bonham 
Carter, Phikp’s treasurer, and Sir Michael 
Adeane, Elizabeth's secretary. Firing si- 
multaneously, Bonham Carter and Adeane 
dropped the tiger in its tracks—while 
Home missed once more. Said Lord 
Home: “I only wish Prince Philip could 
have done the shooting. I've never ridden 
an elephant before, never seen a tiger out- 
side the zoo. I thought I'd never hit the 
thing in a hundred years the way it was 
rushing backwards and forwards.” 

Exotic Menu. The ordeal over. Eliza- 
beth and Philip recessed for lunch along 
the Narayani River. The exotic menu: 
black partridge, florican crane. wild boar 
shashlik, shredded venison curry. Then 
they went after bigger game: a female 
rhinoceros, spotted plodding through the 
jungle, calf in tow. Prized by poachers 
(who grind the horns into a powder that 
is valued as an alleged aphrodisiac), the 
one-horned rhino has almost disappeared 
from Nepal. But Marksman Home was 
not to be denied. With the help again of 
Bonham Carter and Adeane, he quickly 
dispatched the lumbering beast, left its 
calf to fend for itself in the jungle. 

Predictably, animal-loving Britons de- 
clared themselves shocked. Even the inde- 
pendent Church of England weekly, the 
Church Times, clucked: “Apart from the 
enormous expense of this entertainment 
in a country where poverty is rife, there 
does seem something quite unnecessary in 
involving Her Majesty in so decadent 
an occasion.” Clutching her camera, the 
Queen told Nepal's Mahendra: “This was 
one of the most exciting days of my life.” 
Happiest of all was Huntsman Home with 
his rhino. Said he: “I am having the horn 
and the front feet. Sir Michael is having 
the back end. I am not certain what I 
shall do with the feet—probably make 
them into wastepaper baskets.” 
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ICELAND 
War's End 


The modern Icelander is a chip off the 
old Norse. He believes that his tiny na- 
tion of 172,000 people can exist in equal 
partnership with great powers—while sup- 
porting itself almost entirely on fish. Last 
week the Icelander proved his premise by 
winning a curious ocean war against the 
proudest maritime nation on earth: Great 
Britain. 

At stake in the war was the codfish— 
an ugly inhabitant of the North Atlantic 
that lingers lazily at the bottom of the 
ocean, spawns furiously and brings Iceland 
$59.3 million a year. Until June 1958, the 
schools of cod that lurked in the open 
sea more than four miles from Iceland’s 
rocky coast were fair game for anyone. 
Every year British trawlers hovered off 
Iceland's coast outside the four-mile limit, 
scooping up enough cod to make up 50% 
of their distant-water catch. 

Then Iceland announced that it would 
enforce a new fisheries limit: twelve miles. 
British trawler captains who disregarded 
the Icelandic ultimatum and penetrated 
within the twelve-mile limit found them- 
selves accosted by the belligerent Icelandic 
coast guard. The British navy steamed to 
the rescue, provided frigate escorts for the 
invading fishermen. Tempers flared, the 
NATO alliance (to which both belong) 
was endangered and shots were fired—al- 
though mostly blanks. 

Last week, from both London and 
Reykjavik, came announcements that the 
24-year feud had ended. The terms: Ice- 
land gets its twelve-mile limit, but Brit- 
ish fishermen are permitted a three-year 
period of grace, during which they may 
fish—at certain times, at certain locations 
—within six miles of Iceland’s coast. If 
Iceland's fishermen catch the fish that 
the British have been getting, the pact 
eventually should mean an additional $28 
million a year for its one-crop economy. 


WEST GERMANY 
Attack & Counter 


West Germany’s Christian Democrats 
are plainly getting worried about the pop- 
ularity of West Berlin’s fiery Socialist 
Mayor Willy Brandt, who will be Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer’s principal op- 
ponent in next September's national elec- 
tion. With his record of standing up to 
the Russians in Berlin, Brandt is invul- 
nerable to the usual charge that German 
Socialists are “soft” on Communism. So 
Christian Democrats are attacking Brandt 
on other grounds—charging that during 
World War II, Willy Brandt was “anti- 
German,” even fought against Germans 
in the Norwegian army. 

A right-wing newspaper, the Neue 
Presse of Passau, added a few more ac- 
cusations—that Brandt fought with the 
International Brigade during the Spanish 
Civil War; that he served in the Norwe- 
gian army and even fired on German 
troops; and that after the war, Brandt 


referred to Germans as “criminals.” 
Brandt sued for libel. 
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BraNpt AS NORWEGIAN OFFICER (1940) 
Who did what and when? 


West Germany's bull-necked Defense 
Minister Franz Josef Strauss (Trme cover, 
Dec. 19, 1960), who like Brandt is in his 
gos and a likely future candidate for 
Chancellor on the Christian Democratic 
sice, picked up the cudgel. “We certainly 
have the right to ask,” said Strauss in 
a speech in Bavaria, “what you | Brandt | 
did outside Germany during those twelve 
years. Just as we were asked, ‘What did 
you do inside Germany?’ We know what 
we did.” 

Brandt has told his own side of the 
story before. Violently anti-Nazi and in 
danger of arrest, he fled to Norway in 
1933. When the Nazis invaded Norway 
in 1940, Brandt put on a Norwegian 
uniform—at the insistence of friends who 
were trying to keep him from being 
grabbed by the Gestapo and shot. He 
returned to Germany in 1945 as a Norwe- 
gian correspondent, with Norwegian citi- 
zenship and a Norwegian wife. But the 
citizenship was not entirely by choice: 
his German citizenship had been revoked 
by the Nazis in November 1938. 

A fair infighter himself, Willy Brandt 
countered last week that Adenauer’s 
chief aide, Dr. Hans Globke, was a high 
official in the-Nazi bureau that revoked 
Brandt's German citizenship. Snapped 
Brandt: “It is pure insolence that the 
expelled citizen of 1938 should apparently 
apologize for this to those who in 1938 
expelled him.” 


Revaluing the Mark 


Month after month, West Germany's 
supercharged economy kept pumping out 
its ever-growing stream of exports. One 
result was inflation at home; another, 
angry grumbling abroad from trading 
partners whose currencies piled higher 
and higher in West German bank vaults. 
A remedy was apparent: an increase in 
the value of the West German Deutsche 
Mark to make German goods more expen- 








sive abroad (discouraging exports) and 
foreign goods cheaper for German im- 
porters (encouraging imports). 

But to a man, the Germans squelched 
rumors of revaluation. “No valid case for 
it,’ intoned the official Bundesbank. “Too 
late,” agreed Economics Minister Ludwig 
Erhard. Then last week. having put the 
speculators off the trail, they went right 
ahead and revalued the Mark upward 5%, 
increasing its value to four to the dollar. 
The announcement came one day before 
the arrival of U.S. Ambassador-at-Large 
Averell Harriman, who would be happy 
to hear of any gesture toward helping 
close the U.S.’s dollar gap. 


ISRAEL 
The Tempest 


For six years, Israel has been buffeted 
by the contrary winds of something called 
the “Lavon Affair.” Last week because of 
the mysterious Lavon Affair, Israel en- 
tered its second month with only a care- 
taker government. 

Behind the crises, as usual, is Prime 
Minister David Ben-Gurion, 74, relent- 
lessly determined that the Lavon Affair 
be settled in his way or not at all. Because 
of rigid government censorship, nobody 
ever knew exactly what the Lavon Affair 
was all about. All that was known surely 
was that slender, intense Pinhas Lavon, 
56, was forced from his office as Defense 
Minister in 1955 for his alleged responsi- 
bility for a “disastrous affair’ that went 
awry. 

Swift Boot. In secret investigations the 
courts and even the Israeli Cabinet cleared 
Lavon of any responsibility. Furious at 
this disregard of his opinion, Ben-Gurion 
resigned as Prime Minister, forced his 
Mapai Party to choose between himself 
and Lavon. The party's central committee 
swiftly capitulated, booted Lavon out of 
his job as secretary-general of Histadrut, 
the potent Israeli labor federation. But 
audiences in Israeli movie houses booed 
news films of Ben-Gurion, cheered those 
of Lavon. Nevertheless, last week Ben- 
Gurion was prepared to resume his post 
as Prime Minister when he was discon- 
certingly balked: four of the six minority 
parties of his coalition flatly refused to 
rejoin his Cabinet. 

As Israel gloomily contemplated the 
prospect of holding new elections to re- 
solve the impasse, Manhattan Jewish 
Newsletter, an anti-Ben-Gurion and anti- 
Zionist publication, printed an article 
headlined “The Truth About the ‘Lavon 
Affair,’ "’ written by a “trustworthy” spe- 
cial correspondent, the Rev. Humphrey 
Walz, a Presbyterian minister from Indi- 
ana. Walz maintains that in 1954 Israel 
was worried at the growing friendly rela- 
tions between Egypt and the U.S. and, 
particularly, by a contemplated U.S. aid 
program to Nasser of $50 million. 

To disrupt Egyptian-U.S. amity, the 
members of an Israeli secret organization 
were ordered to place bombs in U.S.- 
owned business buildings and theaters and 
in USIA libraries in Alexandria and Cairo. 
The agents placed a couple of bombs be- 
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WHAT DOES A FARM TRACTOR HAVE IN 
COMMON WITH A ROCKET CARRIER? 


Its tires. The General Tire & Rubber 
Company builds more than 700 dif- 
ferent types and sizes of tires for 
every purpose. You’ll find the same 
excellence in modern design and ex- 
clusive materials in all of them... 





for farm tractors and supersonic air- 
craft, earth movers and the delivery of 
flowers, rocket carriers and inter-city 
freight hauling. What’s your business? 
General is in it, too, with the finest 
tires money can buy. 


It pays to specify General Tires 

on your new equipment. Get exclusive 
Nygen Cord and patented tread rubber 
for more original, more re-cap miles. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


The fastest growing business in the rubber industry 


World’s foremost manufacturer of premium-quality passenger tires + largest vinyl film 
and sheeting producer, Boltaflex and Textileather for furniture, car interiors, etc. « 
Aerojet-General, rocket fuels, satellite and missile components» RKO-General television 
and radio» athletic goods » wrought iron and plastic pipe « plants in 15 foreign countries. 

















Why Eat Prunes in 
| Strawberry Seasen? 


by 4 4 
Julian P. Van Winkle y 


President i 
Stitzel-Weller Ne al 
a 


(Old Fitzgerald) a” 
Distillery 







Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 


Allan 


tells 
about the time Eugene Field was 


Trout of Frankfort 


entertained at a rich home in 
Kansas City. 

The dessert was strawberry 
shortcake. The penniless poet 
looked at it longingly, then pushed 
it away. 

“Don’t you like strawberry 
shortcake?’ his hostess asked. 

“*Deed I do!” he replied. “But 
if I should eat it, I fear it would 
spoil my taste for prunes!” 

One sure way for some folks to 
ruin their taste for their accus- 
tomed whiskey is to try our famous 
OLD FITZGERALD. 

A Scotch-drinking friend of ours 
recently did. 

‘*Amazing!”’ he told me. ‘“‘I 
hadn't the faintest notion that any 
bourbon could taste so good!” 





Many people I know persist in 
drinking their present brand for 
the simple reason that they believe 
it affords all the pleasure any whis- 
key can give. 

And more than a few freely ad- 
mit that they don’t like the taste 
of whiskey anyway. Yet down the 
hatch it goes. 
whiskey is meant to taste 
no other reason for 


Ww 





good, It has 
being. 

And so I ask, why fool with a 
“prune” brand that fails to give 
you the ultimate in pleasure so 
long as our family distillery con- 
“shortcake” 
as good as 


bourbon 





tinues to provide a 
bourbon that 
you've always hoped a 
could? 

Our OLp FITZGERALD is 
made, slow-aged for people who 
know how fine 
whiskey .. people 
who have discovered how truly en- 


tastes 


slow- 


lor “ght g / 
down-right good a 


should taste. 


joyable a bourbon can be 


We invite you to join an inner 
circle of devotees who in their 
quest for the best have finally 
settled on our one and only 


Op FrrzGERALD, and find it pleas- 
ant business to share, in modera- 
tion, with associates and friends. 
The One and Only 
Kentucky Straight Bourbor 
Always Bottled in Bond 
Made in U.S. A.—100 Proof 
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fore were caught by i 
Iwo were executed and six went to jail 
for long terms. 

Israeli journalists discovered that or- 


ders for the sabotage had been signed by 


















Defense Minister Lavon. and threatened 
to publish the news in a British newspa- 
per. Lavon resign but later contended 
that his signature was a forgery. The arti- 
cle concludes The dread secret of Israeli 
officers ordering the bombing of U.S. Gov- 

installations in Egypt is too em- 








barrassing to admit, And Ben-Gurion was 
determined to protect the forgers 


on Lavon cha 


and re- 






himself for 
thority.” 

At week's end David Ben-Gurion hinted 
that he would let bygones be bygones and 


venge ging 


his 





resume his post of Prime Minister if the 
coalition leaders would knuckle under. 
But. with all his customary steel and 


stubbornness. he still intends to keep alive 


the issue that has sundered the country 
for six vears. “In essence. I know I am 
right about the Lavon Affair, 


said Ben- 
Gurion. “I hope for a chance to prove it.” 


RUSSIA 
Red Hot 


The nds that reverberated 
Moscow's Teatr Estrady last week seemed 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


A Matter of Conscience 

When the Africa's Na 
tionalist police mowed down hundreds ot 
rioters at Sharpeville last March 
Anglican 


Johannesburg. rushed to the 


Orleans.’ 





guns ol South 


black 


Richard nbrose Reeves. 61 





bishop ol 


scene. He t 


wounded in their 





ed to the 





hospital beds. Later he announced his 
tind none of the rioters had been 
urt many had been shot in the back. 





Minister Hendrik Verwoerd’s A 
decided that Bishop 
Reeves threat South Africa's 
security. Warned of his impending ar 








er government 





to 


Was a 





the bishop fled to England, starte 





on book: Shooting at Sharpe 


lyony Sout Ifrica. Then 


Reeves returned to Johannesburg 








n or long. Forty-two hours after he 
in the bishop was handed depor 
tation order, and escorted aboard a plane 
headed for London. 

Last week Bishop Reeves sked to be 
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You get more —and more sensational — maneuverability r¢ in a Dauphine than in most other cars around. A 


aé Dauphine’s easy way with a tiny parking space 


another. And have you ever jealously watched a Dauphine scoot in and out of city 


Dauphine’s 30 foot turning circle is one instance. The 











traffic? You also get just a little bit more mileage than most 
other mports give; iots more nile. ge than any bigger car 
Actually up to 40 mpg. Often more. The $1385* price 
includes extras (close to $150 worth) that most other 
cars charge for. Free here. This is the car that’s been 
giving drivers just a little bit more for their car 
dollar the past five years. If you haven't tried it 


there are one thousand and one Renault Dealers in 

North America—any of them has 

i trial drive waiting just for you RENAU LT 

Dauphine 
A LITTLE BIT MORE 


suggested retail price, POE, East Coast. Renault inc., 750 Third Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. YOU GET JUST 





THE HEMISPHERE 





THE AMERICAS 


Silent Disenchantment 

Flying back into Washington after three 
weeks in Latin America, Kennedy Brain- 
truster Arthur Schlesinger Jr. had cheery 
tidings. During his six-country tour with 
the President's Food for Peace mission, 
Schlesinger had found that support for 
Castro was fading fast among Latin 
American statesmen. labor leaders and 
intellectuals, even though he still has stu- 
dent support. “A year ago.” said Schle- 
singer, “Castro struck many Latin Ameri- 
cans as a symbol of social change. Now 
he seems to them a symbol of a Commu- 
nist bridgehead in the hemisvhere.” 

Schlesinger found, as others have before 
him, that many of Latin America’s leaders 
in private are ready to express their grow- 
ing disillusionment with Castro, Last week 
even Peruvian Leftist Victor Raul Haya 
de la Torre denounced the Castro govern- 
ment in public (see below). Half a dozen 
Latin American nations—Haiti. the Do- 
minican Republic. Nicaragua. Guatemala, 
Peru and Paraguay—have already broken 
off diplomatic relations with Castro. 

But when the U.S. tries to mobilize the 
hemisphere against Castro. many of Latin 
America’s most influential statesmen re- 
fuse to stand up and be counted. Some 
fear Castro’s popular appeal among the 
hungry peasantry of their own nations: 
and if Castro has perverted the cause of 
social reform, they are still on the side 
of reform. Some doggedly stand by the 
principle of nonintervention in other 
states. Nearly all have their own good 
reasons for not appearing to be the tail 
on the U.S. kite. 

Flat Note. How effectively this silence 
works to Cuba’s advantage was pointed 
up last week by a Guatemalan attempt 
to rally collective action against Castro. 
Fortnight ago, with U.S. approval, the 
Guatemalan government sent a formal 
note to foreign ministries across the hem- 
isphere urging. in effect. total isolation 
of Cuba from the rest of the Americas 
both economically and diplomatically. 

From most nations, the answer was a 
muted no. The only government to break 
with Cuba was the new right-wing junta 
of tiny El Salvador. More significant was 
the reaction of Latin America’s largest 
nation Brazil. Its new President Janio 
Quadros recently journeyed to Havana to 
visit Castro, and though privately disil- 
lusioned, he is determined to show Bra- 
zilian independence. Brazil said a loud no 
to Guatemala. Another evidence of Bra- 
zil’s new stance was its reception for 
Adolf A. Berle. visiting chief of President 
Kennedy's Latin American task force. 
Berle. who speaks Spanish and Portu- 
guese, is respected in Latin America, got a 
warm welcome in Venezuela from his old 
friend President Romulo Betancourt, and 
another from Colombia's President Al- 
berto Lleras Camargo. But after Berle 
and Quadros talked for two hours, about 
everything including Castro, a U.S. official 
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Tasnodi 
VENEZUELA'S BETANCOURT & GUEST BERLE 
In Brazil the reception was cooler. 


would only say. “Well, they didn’t throw 
bricks at one another.” 

Real Fright. Obviously. any step 
against Castro that required overt support 
from Latin America was in for trouble. 
Cuban Foreign Minister Rat! Roa an- 
swered Guatemala’s proposal with a 22- 
page note to other Latin American gov- 
ernments. As usual there was a recital of 
U.S. sins—but this time the Cuban note 
was marked by what sounded like genuine 
alarm. The U.S.. charged Roa, is giving 
all-out support to a new drive by anti- 
Castro Cubans to throw Castro out be- 
fore the conference of American foreign 
ministers in Quito May 24. If that fails, 
Roa said. U.S.-supported anti-Castro 
forces would invade Cuba with the inten- 
tion of setting up in a liberated section 
of the country a provisional government 
that could be recognized by the U.S. 
and given open support. 


PERU 


Home Is the Founder 

More than 35 years ago, a stocky Peru- 
vian student named Victor Raul Haya de 
la Torre started one of Latin America’s 
first mass-based political movements. He 
called it the American Popular Revolu- 
tionary Alliance (APRA), and from the 
moment of its founding Haya was so har- 
assed by Peru's wealthy oligarchy and 
archconservative military that he spent 
at least 30 of the 36 years in prison, in 
asylum or out of the country. Last week 
—protected by APRA’s current alliance 
with the enlightened conservatism of 
Peru's President Manuel Prado—Haya de 
la Torre, now 66, came home to Lima to 
take command of his party again. 

After the fireworks, the chants and the 
jubilant procession past APRA’s §head- 





quarters, Haya explained to 80,000 party 
faithful how he saw APRA in the world of 
1961. The party. he said, still stands for 
its historic goals—land reform, free edu- 
cation, cooperatives and the gradual na- 
tionalization of natural resources. Haya 
had no apologies to make for his alliance 
with President Prado. Such cooperation 
between left and right is necessary, he 
said. “to defend the new democracy 
against its many enemies.” 

Among those enemies, Haya explicitly 
listed Communism. Said he: ‘7 








‘There is one 
basic difference between capital exported 
to underdeveloped countries from the U.S. 
and from Russia. American capital is no 
danger to democracy. Russian capital 
brings with it Communism, which is the 
end of democracy.” And he added an out- 
spoken warning about Castro's Cuba: 
“Let us keep in mind the experience of a 
sister nation that. oppressed by tyranny, 
revolted and raised the flag of justice. But 
after victory, the people wound up ex- 
changing one tyrant for another.” 

By these words. Haya identified himself 
with such leaders of Latin America’s anti- 
Communist left as Venezuelan President 
Romulo Betancourt. Puerto Rican Gov- 
ernor Luis Mufioz Marin and Costa Rica’s 
ex-President José (“Pepe”) Figueres. Just 
as opposed to dictatorship of the left as 
of the right, Haya’s fellow leftists have 
reached power proclaiming the compati- 
bility of representative democracy and 
basic social reform. Having returned to 
Lima. Haya hopes to win power himself 
in Peru's presidential elections next year. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Trujillo ls No Benefactor 

Since the day 14 months ago when they 
signed a pastoral letter calling for “free- 
dom of conscience. press and assembly,” 
Dictator Rafael Trujillo has spared no 
effort to beat the Roman Catholic bishops 
of the Dominican Republic into submis- 
sive silence. Two months ago, dismayed 
by personal threats and public incitement 
against the church, the Dominican bish- 
ops informed Trujillo that they wished 
“to continue cooperating.” As a token of 
capitulation, the dictator demanded the 
title “Benefactor of the Church,” a dis- 
tinction last conferred on Holy Roman 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa in 1167. 

Trujillo put on a big campaign for the 
honor, including parades, a flood of letters 
to the editors of his controlled press, and 
large donations to church projects. At 
least one of the bishops wanted to compro- 
mise, but in the end all five agreed to hold 
out. In a letter whose text was suppressed 
for more than two weeks, they wrote: “It 
is beyond our powers to grant or support 
the proposal, because the Holy See re- 
serves to itself the right to grant such 
titles.” They concluded with an artful 
sentence that Trujillo was free to construe 
as he pleased: “We are sure, however, 
that God, the infallible recompenser, will 
not let merit go unrewarded.” 
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As of now...all 
stop being “pretty much 





Let’s face it—if you thought all gasolines 
were pretty much alike up till now, you 
haven’t been far off. 

The worst gasoline you can buy isn’t 
going to turn your car into a bucket of 
bolts, and the best isn’t going to make it 
take off like a scalded cat. The most you 
can expect is a gasoline that will give you 
every edge there is. We believe our new 
PURE Firebird Gasolines will do just 
that. Here’s why: 

Five years ago our scientists put them- 
selves out on a limb by saying, “Give us 
the time and the money and we can de- 
velop a new gasoline that makes cars run 
better, farther ... with greater economy.” 
We gave them both. 


We Tested Every Known Additive 


Just about every gasoline additive known 
to science was tested alone and in various 
combinations. Finally, new formulas were 
developed and our research scientists hit 
the road. 

Over 41% million test miles were rolled 
up—in laboratory engines, taxis, police 


cars, trucks, family cars, racing cars, auto 
manufacturer experimental cars, new cars, 
middle-aged cars, old cars—you name it. 
Trips were made back to the lab to change 
formulas, then back to the open road. 

Finally, our scientists were convinced 
that everything that could be done was 
done. 


What’s Different About 
PURE Firebird Gasoline 


What’s new and different about PURE 
Firebird Super is Tri-tane, an exclusive 
combination of additives that (1) cuts 
down on engine wear, (2) saves you money 
on repairs, (3) keeps your engine at the 
peak of its power. 

PURE Firebird Regular gives you many 
of the same benefits, including PURE’s 
new anti-stall additive. And greater econ- 
omy. 

In short, these powerful new gasolines 
will give your car every edge a gasoline 
can—at no extra cost. Isn’t that the kind 
you want? 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY, PALATINE, ILLINOIS 
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Enjoy bourbon’s favorite tlavor 
OLp ForESTER, at either proof 





SG 5.20% 


light-hearted bourbon 





100...0 


mellow bottled in bond 


Among Kentucky’s great bourbons, Old Forester continues to stand out as the 
unchanging standard of perfection. Enjoy its unsurpassed flavor at either mellow 
100 proof or light-hearted 86 proof. Whichever you choose, you'll recognize the rare 
pleasure offered only by this finest of fine bourbons. 


Promised on every label: 
“4 
\ There. ta nothing Cle, iw he marke 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY + BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION + AT LOUISVILLE Hd KENTUCKY 


1. F. 0. CORF., 1980 








Meet vourR 
barr LuAU ABOARD 


THe ss MarsoniaA THIS SPRING... 





AND SAVE 25% ON ROUND-TRIP CRUISES 


Matson has been the toast of sea-roving gourmets since the 


: ; one of outdoor fun? Enjoy a sumptuous picnic by the pool 
first Matson ship sailed to Hawaii. From the heartiest sirloin Even cocktail time is a gourmet event with (pupus). Your 
to the most piquant sauce, Matson cuisine earns for its chefs travel agent knows. He'll help plan your spring adventure 
the title of Haku Luau—master of the feast 


Is your mood on a weekly Matson sailing between California and Hawaii 





Chef Otto L. 


Gill, the MATSONIA’S Hi: aku £ 
Luau, presides over a sparkling galley and fun—at dancing, 2 to all round-trip cruises of the LURLINI 
a culinary staff of seventy-four. deck in the balmy tropical night. 


A tasty buffet highlights each evening of 


Save 25% 
cards or strolling the 


by sailing this spring! Applies 


and Marsonia through June 8, 1961 


A TRADITION 


OF LUXURY 
RAROTONGA ° 


HAWAII +« TAHITI NEW ZEALAND °* 


AUSTRALIA °* FIJI * PAGO PAGO 





EUNICE OAKES 


—— ; 
To the manor borne. 
Bobbie gush: “She sends me.” Last week 







the Long Island lord -d the society- 


page speculation. gave in olive- 
sized diamond (plucked 1 a grand 
mother’s earring) innounced that on 


March 21 she would be to the manor 
borne. Why the rush? Replied Gardiner 
I don't want Eunice to change her mind.” 

Chief speaker at next week's 53rd an- 
nual meeting of the Harvard Club of Bos- 
ton: articulate Clarence B. Randall, 





retired ird chairman of Inlar ee) Co. 
and Ike's special assistant for fore eco- 
nomic policy. His topic A Harvar a Man 


t 
Leaves the Government. 


st five years after she married 
Prince Rainier III, Princess 
Grace, 32. told a Purade correspondent 
‘I know people think I lie around on a 





chaise longue eating grapes. but my job 
here is the hardest I've ever had ind 
the most complicated. Worki ng a 16-hour 


ce, she is now a 
1 darker blonde 


day in their 200-room | 
plumper (by to lbs. 





mother of two. wears for near- 






yrs of a cine 
* to use the 
word never,” she says cause who 
knows what will happen in life? But it is 
very unlikely that will ever act again. 
One reason: the Prince is against the idea 
ind being “very much the European hus- 
band, his word is law.” 


sightedness, and denies r 


ma comeback. “I don't 





While mingling with affluent society 
folk in Manhattan, Economist John Ken- 
neth Galbraith met the Duke of Windsor 
for the first time. “I understand,” said 
the onetime King of England, ‘that you're 
to be the new American Ambassador to 
India, Mr. Galbraith.” “That's right, sir.” 
replied the longtime Harvard professor. 
“Well.” continued the duke, “I think you 
should like the post. My niece just got a 
very nice reception there.” 
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Ingredients of gold 


{ must be the heartbeat of our # 
| whisky. Golden barley grain 
| and water crystal pure ... 
build from these to capture 
flavor unsurpassed. 
George = won Li. 
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E 
The more you know about Scotch 
_the more you like Ballantine’s 


‘e importeo ay 2h" Brands. tne. 


Bottled in Scotland 
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Keeping Up with Venusnik 


radio signal 


silently save for an occasional 
the latest 
space vehicle continued speeding toward 
Venus. 





nd greatest Soviet 





The Soviets have cloaked their feat 
vith some mystery, are doling out the 
facts of the flight in dribbles to whet 
world curiosity. Last week Pravda pub- 


of details 
Venusnik. 
s: the satellite will probe deeply 
will 
cloud-shrouded 

then flash 
continue onward 





the latest installme 


and the first photo of 


lished 


Bigges 





nev 
the gravitational field of Venus 

ithin 62.000 miles of the 
net on May May 


to earth and 














in an elliptical orbit around the sun. 
Pravda’s picture 
shaped like a snub-nosed 





Venusnik 
howitzer shell 


shows 








So in, long and 41 in. in diamet Pro- 
truding from its body is an assembly of 
ierials that resembles a windmill. and a 
pair of wings that house scientific gear 


nd solar batteries. Included in Venusnik’s 
ire an automat 
late temperature and orie 
that 1) the 
points its 


toward the sun 





thermostat to r 








ing equipment 


prevents vehicle from tum- 


batteries 
keeps Its 


bling ) solar 


stantly 


con- 
and 3 
main aerial facing the earth. 
Pravda also shed light on how 
Venusnik was separated from the booster 
that lifted it piggyback into space. At a 


some 


ote OC. 
HOH 
OOSHHt 
Poosent 
COHDOH! 


“Pravpa’s” 
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predetermined point on orbit around the 










h. when the satellite reached a great 
peed. the booster was irated whether 
utomatically or | radio signal from 


the Soviets did not say. The booster 
while Venusnik 


broke away 


earth 


stayed on 





hurtled 


from the 


orbit 
on alone. As it 








earth’s gravitation. it moved into a solar 
orbit at 61.000 m.p.h. 

When it passes closest to Venus 
vehicle will be some 43.5 million miles 


accurately 


or super-long- 


from earth. At that point 
1 parabolic 





intenna 





communication, will open. To 





int signals. the Sov have 


trac 


catch the di 


set up a special and control cen 


Russia installed 





telemetering station 
But there is some doubt that 
will get through to earth. Last 


Soviets tried to reach it by 


smaller on Soviet 
ships at sea. 
Venusnik 
1 
week the 


radio and failed, said fur 





*r attempts 


be made “on subsequent days. 


Kattwinkel's Heirs 


fancy butterfly in the green 
Tanganyika 50 years ago 
man entomologist named Kattwinkel tum- 
led off a rocky ledge nearly killed 
When he senses 
he found himself in an anthropologist’s 


Chasing a 


wilds of 


a Ger 


ind 


himself. regained his 





dre world: an erosion-created rift with 
layer 1fiter layer of fossils, bones and an- 
cient artifacts. The find was nan Oldu- 





PIcTURE OF VENUS VEHICLE 





Kattwinkel’s heirs 
since have been scrambling up and down 
its sun-baked sides in 
man’s earliest awakenir 
Now. veteran Olduvai 
Louis S. B. Leakey. 57 
and his nily last \ 
he calls. using a phrase fi 


anthropologists 


vai Gorge. and ever 


search of clues to 





Fossil-Hunter 
reports that he 
year discovered what 
ur 








imong 





‘earliest man.” Leakey’s 
than 
oo years 


older than the Peking man or Java 


earliest man is described as 


more 





years old, or some 





a broad, rumpled. some 
Cambridge don: “My 


Jonathan wandered across 


ays Leakey 
19-year-old son 
a slope during 
ind 
al jaw. 


I said. 


it Olduvai 


tola 


in our other work 
a small f 


You've got 


pause 








a saber-toothed tiger 








We'd been expecting to get one. So we 
started small dig, and the thing 
we got was a human tooth. That’s the way 
things are found in archaeology—a com- 





bination of keen observation and luck. 
Skull & Collarbone. Work 
hands and knees 
just a few inches from the ground, Leakey 
his wife and his sifted the 
and painstakingly uncovered bones 
ng camel's hair brushes and dental 
prevent them breaking. 
remains of humans 








seven 
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months on 
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earth 
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picks to from 
They 
child thought to be 
idult. both of 
the child. there 
jawbone from 


a collarbone. Left 


found two 


eleven and an 
sex. From 


about 
undetermined 

skull fragments, a 
a hand and foot and 
from the ancient adult 


were 


bones 


were some teeth, skull fragments and a 
collarbone. 
rhe find is the latest of n the 





snake-infested Olduvai. Leakey. a British 
missionary’s son who was born in a wattle 
hut in neighboring Kenya and grew up 
with Kikuyu children 


the 


had been scouring 
Over the vears he 
earthed the bones of an 






since 1931. 
incient pig 
a rhino, a six-foot-tall sheep, a 
foot-tall ind the f 
the Nutcracker 
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Leakey put the Nu 
it 600.000 years. He holds that 
latest find—the child 
*r still because the 
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the bones of his 
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Olduvai Gorge. 


Foul Play. What did those “oldest 








creatures look like? The bones suggest 
that they had great che I jaws and 
short legs. “Beyond that savs 
your guess is as good as mine. The. 
might have been as green as a jersey 
dress. 
Months of testing will tell more. 
time. Le a theory as 
the child skull is 





hole with fr 


Leakey ri 


icture lines radiating from it. 





iles out the possibility that the 


child fell or was struck by a falling 
branch, for there were no trees or cliffs in 
the neighborhood at the I think we 


time. 

for granted that the child was 
head by a 
Savs Le ikey 


can take it 


hit on the blunt instrument 


varming to his story. “It 


was murder most foul.’ 
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THIS MESSAGE 
IS DIRECTED TO... 


ee 


travel 


Our popular Domeliners ... and there’s noth- 
ing finer... provide thousands with complete 
relaxation in their travels between Chicago or 
St. Louis and the Pacific Coast. Indeed, as time 
passes so pleasantly aboard these smartly- 
appointed trains, many look upon their trips 
as happy vacation interludes. Next time you're 
going our way, why not enjoy a Union Pacific 


travel treat? 





Union Pacific has been serving shippers for 
almost a century. There isn’t a piece of equip- 
ment, a new freight facility, or an electronic 
device, (many of which we pioneered) that 
hasn’t been studied ... and placed in use, if it 
met our high standards. All of which means 
that Union Pacific service is as up-to-date as 
today. Got anything going our way? Let us 
demonstrate that our service is the best you’ve 
ever experienced. 


UNION 


PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
UNEXCELLED TRANSPORTATION FOR PEOPLE AND PRODUCTS 
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wise kind of 70u07r. 
Medes fick by ch bt , distance — 


_ and wer ti 413 Ale Anwitation. 


You own the horizons—with the decisive power of the new Thunder- 
bird 390 Special V-8. In Thunderbird country, roads are straight, 
mountains are low—for you're driving the only 4-passenger luxury 
car with sports car personality. Automatic transmission, power steer- 
ing and power brakes are standard—of course. Special Thunderbird 
~ features include the remarkable new op- 
tional Swing-Away Steering Wheel. In- 
teriors are the purest form of luxury yet 





built into an automobile. Throughout 
you'll find the same kind of time-defying Thunderbird engineering 
that has brought this car the finest resale record of any luxury car. 
@ The new is newer in Thunderbird Country—for this is where the 
trends begin. Check the newest trend at your Ford Dealer’s. Take 
your test-flight into Thunderbird Country... and discover what 
makes Thunderbird *61 unique in all the World. scr owsion Av Mar@mpruny, 


unmistakably New, unmistakably Shunrderbird 


—¥ (90/ 
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He gave us a lesson in independence... 


IT DOFSN’T MAKE SENSE. 


John Hancock had a fine home. A 







prosperous business. A future solid and 


secure as any man’s. 


Why should a man like that want to 


change things? 


But you open the book of our fight for 


if Hancock, 


every page. You come to the part about the Boston Tea Party, 


independence, and there he is on 


and he’s right in the thick of it. Paul Revere’s Ride? 

Chat’s to warn Hancock and his friend Sam Adams that 
the British are marching to Lexington. The Declaration of 
Independence? It’s his own death warrant if he signs It. 


But he puts his name down, big and bold. 


Then vou think about it for a while and it makes good sense. 


You know what grips a man when he first gets a whiff of 
the fresh, clean air of independence. After that he can’t live 


with the stale smell of tyranny in his nostrils. 


So you know why John Hancock wanted to change things. 
You understand because you’ve grown up In the same fresh 


air of independence, and it’s made you the same kind of man. 
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Consortium in Connecticut 

lights 
go out in the cities and towns. and citizens 
by tens of thousands proceed zestfully 
to break the law. The law thus tlouted 
probably more intensively than ever Pro- 
hibition was 


Late every night in Connecticut 


undertakes the inefiable task 





of forbidding anyone to use “any drug 
medicinal article or instrument for the 
purpose of preventing conception.” The 
penalty can be rough (a $50 fine and as 
much as a year in prison). And, of course, 
there i to the crime—but 
as though to make the law completely un- 
enforceable forbids 
from testifying nother, 
Another state law tinal of 





always a witne 





Connecticut spouses 


igainst one 





| 
Kes a ¢ 





“any person who as counsels 





causes, hires or comm: another to use 
contraceptive 

and the irrationality and paradoxes that 
wake 
in the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Mrs. Doe & Mrs. Poe. The plea was 
made by Dr. Charles Lee Buxton, 56 
chairman of the department of obstetrics 
and gynecology at Yale University and 
of the obstetric Grace-New 
Haven Community Hospital. He 


case by 





week these two laws 





come in their were put up tor tes 





services at 
de his 
citing the plights of two of his 


listed as Mrs, 





patients, pseudonymousl) 

Doe and Mrs. Poe. 
ane Doe, 27, was pregnant when she 
J | 


was admitted to the hospital and 








found to have high b! sure. heart 





od pr 





nds. and a 





disease overactive adren g 


mysterious. often I ylood condition 


called toxemia of pre 





ney. Doctors de- 


cided to end the pregnancy. but before 
they could operate on Mrs. Doe. she had 
a stroke 


Then her baby was stil 






that left her partly paralyzed. 


born. She still has 
heart 


severe right-side paralysi disease 


kidney damage, impairment of speech and 
instability. It is Dr. 
judgment as a physician that another 


pregnancy might easily kill Mrs. Doe. He 


emotional Buxton’s 





wants to advise her—as he could in 49 
siates—to use contrac ve devices 

In forbidding the us« ont eptive de 
vices, Connecticut i nique g the § 
States, and the laugl 1 














A ted Press iter B 
STEWART FRANKFURTER 
Always a witness—but never a case 


Pauline Poe 
cies, all of 


»8. has had three pregnan- 
which ended in the birth of 
grotesquely that died 


in a few da 


malformed babies 
weeks. “Another preg- 
would be extremely disturbing to 
the Poes’ physical and mental health.” in 
Dr. Buxton’s professional opinion. 

For himself. Dr. Buxton pleaded that he 
was being 





nancy 





inconstitutionally deprived of 
to practice the 
Mrs. 
Doe claimed that she was being deprived 
of her constitutional right to life. 


right 
best modern medicine. On her part 


a valuable property 








Appealing against rulings by Connecti- 
cut’s me Court of Errors. the 
Buxton-Doe-Poe plaintiffs argued before 


the full 
G Connecticut’s horse-and-buggy law pro- 


nine-man U.S. bench that 


hibits the most effective methods of 


traception but encourages the least effec- 


con- 
tive and least desirable (rhythm system 
douche. coitus 


The State otf 


interruptus 
Connecticut 


n. ‘You may try to save you 





‘thods least 
said Yale Law 
plaintiffs 


or emotional health by 





ly to succeed Professor 


Fowler Harper 





counsel. 


@ The laws. supposedly intended to dis- 
courage promiscuity. fail because devices 
forbidden 


for contraception are actually 





ind 





on general sale “to prevent dise 





Vay iilable even to the u 





i irried. 
The mainstream of scientific thougt 


holds that limitation of births all 





the world (“of which Connecticut is a 
sirable for health and neces 
to survival of the human race. 











As an alternative to hav 


iarried people 


“deprive 1 








of the benefits of consortium” 
for marital intercourse). 

@ Connecticut's laws “interfere merciless- 
ly with the most intimate and sacred 
experiences of life” and “are a hazard to 
health. 

"Police Power." For the defense, As- 
sistant Attorney General Raymond J. 
Cannon argued that the laws are “a proper 
exercise of the police power of the state. 
Said Roman Catholic Cannon: “A_ state 
has exclusive jurisdiction over the morals 
He got 


(legalese 


lives and 


a rough grilling. 
Warren asked: “If 


is endangered unless she 


of its people. 
Chief Justice 
Mrs. Doe's 
receives the treatment sought to be pre- 
scribed. do you believe the state should 
prevent her getting such treatment? 
Cannon hedged. The Chief Justice pressed 
‘Even if it is that the 











e 





again conceded 


lady would die? Obviously unhappy 
Cannon said yes. 
That.” said Justice Potter Stewart, “is 


like telling a patient he has appendicitis 
and will die 
moved, but not allowing its removal.” 
Justice William J. Brennan, a Roman 
Catholic. noted that the law’s most serious 


effect was to prevent birth- 


unless his appendix is re- 
t 
t 


operation ol 


control clinics: the last one in Connecti- 








cut shut down in 1939 after two 
doctors and a nu were prosecuted under 
the 1879 law 
Cannon also argued that in virtually 
every session of the state legislature since 
»3, bills to amend or repeal the 1879 


iw have been 1 


introduced and all have 


failed, Therefore, contended Cannon, the 








law “represents the of the people.” 
hat was a \ \ hat C 
cut politicians tever cre¢ 





before the presumed por 
which counts 


of the s 





Catholic 





’s popula 








tion cam] S oper ly vor ot 
retaining the law—even thou it takes 
no law whatever not to practice birth 


control. But in Connecticut as elsewhere 


holics defy the hierarchy and 





use medical contraception. 

Collectors’ Items? It was Justice Felix 
Frankfurter who brought down the court 

and the house. “Can you go into any 
drugstore in Hartford, as you can in the 
wicked city of New York, and buy con- 
traceptives?”” Not to his personal knowl- 
replied C 





nnon cannily. The opera- 


Tommy Weber 
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A law that is a e 


aughinastock. 
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With the expansion on May 3 of 


Arr-Inp1A’s transatlantic schedule 
to five flights a week, more Ameri- 
cans than ever will be able to enjoy 
our fabled maharajah service to 
Europe and the East. Aboard Arr- 
Inp14’s sleek Boeing 707 Rolls-Royce 
Jets, you'll find a wealth of Indian 
charm and hospitality lavish 
Eastern atmosphere . . . and service 
that pampers you like a potentate. 


Consult your princely travel agent! 
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Fifth Ave., N.Y., PLaza 1-6200 
37 So. Wabash Ave., Chi., STate 2-8540 


Olive 


St., L.A., MAdison 6-6834 


tive word was “personal.” Virtually every 


Connecticut drugstore sells condoms free- 
ly. and most sell diaphragms and spermi- 


jellies and 





creams fri 


cidal 


teddy be and cosmetics. 





Frankfurter persisted, de in. How 
did anybody know what the devices were 
bought for? “A person might not buy 


them for use he mused. “Some people 
might just 


collect all sorts of 


want to collect them. People 


queer things. Some 


people collect 





matchboxes. I 





who collects sausage containers.’ 


When the spoofing was finished. the 
court took the case under advisement. 
Whether it would ever issue a ruling was 


not certain, Frankfurter had laid the basis 
that the 


since nobody had beet 





for an opinion case was hypo 


thetical 
under the | 


would re 


punished 





But the unenforceable law 
the the 
There are two repeal bills in 
neither 


books unless 


im on 





court acted. 


the Connecticut legislature, but 


seems to have a chance of passage. 


Polio Tempest 

The American Medical 
consistently backed Salk 
elective means ol 
lytic poliomyelitis. Last week in seeming 
contradiction, the A.M.A. Journal printed 
a judgment that “much of the Salk vac- 
cine used in the U.S. has been worthless 

a charge that could snarl plans to get 
Americans 


Association has 
the 


preventing para- 


vaccine as 


most 


millions of inoculated before 


polio begins its 1961 northward march 
with advancing summer. The Scripps 
Howard newspapers headlined the state- 
ment, and Congressman Kenneth Roberts 


of Alabama urged an investigation. 
The Journal’s seeming switch 

its “Questions and Answers 
it printed an inquiry from an 
Wisconsin doctor asking about the value 
of Salk shots. To provide an expert an 
the Journal selected Dr. Herbert 
health commissioner of Oak Park 
has the Salk 
1 sik 


was released in 195 


came on 
page, where 


inonymous 


swer 
Ratner 
Ill.. who 


vaccine 


been attacking 


ever since it 
wrote that it is 


that Salk 


Ratner generally recog 


nized vaccine is ineffective 


because it is “an unstandardized product 
of an unstandardized process. 


Phe that 


have been worthless 


Salk shots 


the \ 


facts are some 


because iccine 
because 


make it 


lost its potency with age. or 


manufacturers, determined to 








safe, overdid the job of inactivating the 
virus. Despite this, overall effectiveness 
of S vaccine in preventing paralytic 


polio has ranged statistically from 75% 
t of As Dr. Jonas E. Salk 


0 90 retorted 
rhe continued occurrence of polio is not 


due primarily to failure of the vac 
cine, but to failure to use it.” But most 
iuthorities admit that for fuller protec- 


tion, the U.S. needs vac- 
probably the Sabin oral type, which 
should be available within a vear. 
The head of the National Found 
Basil O'Connor, blasted the 
publication of Dr. Ratner’s judgment as 
disservice to the public.” The 
\.M.A,. sputtered that it had printed only 
the correspondent’s opinion and not the 


the A.M.A. 


a more potent 


cine 





ition 





Journal’ 


a great 


opinion of 
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When the deal won’t wait — when you’re on the spot because 
you're not on the spot — make time with Hertz. Get where you 
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time any place. Hertz rents the cleanest cars in town—washed 
and vacuumed, safety-checked from bumper to bumper. 
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Catholic Heat 


Asked to comment on federal aid for 
parochial schools at his news conference 
last week, the first Roman Catholic Pres- 
ident of the U.S. said: “There isn’t any 
room for debate on that subject. It is pro- 
hibited by the Constitution, and the Su- 
preme Court has made that very clear.”* 
At that very moment, a strong, if pre- 
dictable, dissent was brewing across town 
in a quiet meeting of the highest prelates 
of the U.S. Catholic Church. Sitting as 
the top board of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference were all five U.S. 
cardinals plus eight bishops and arch- 
bishops. Subject: a “Catholic position” 
on the Kennedy school-aid bill. 

Past performance made the position 
plain in all but degree. In 1949 the hier- 
archy insisted on federal funds for books 
buses and health aids. In 1960 it pressed 
for federal loans to nonpublic schools. 
Congress refused, and federal bills died 
partly because Catholics opposed them. 

Last week's meeting produced a mani- 
festo by the N.C.W.C.’s board chairman, 
Archbishop Karl J. Alter of Cincinnati 
‘In the event that a federal aid pro- 
gram is enacted which excludes children 
in private schools, these children will be 
the victims of discriminatory legislation. 
There will be no alternative but to oppose 
such discrimination.” The N.C.W.C.’s 


Amendment ( 


an establish 





By interpreting Con- 
ss shall make no la 


nt of religion, or pr 





ecting 


the free exercise 





of direct aid to 





reol to mean exc 


In the Everson case of 1947 


to 4 a New Jersey law 


nonpublic sch 
the court up 
authorizing free bus service for p 
ch en, But this w 


dren, not to schools. 





eld by 5 
rochial school 
aid to chil- 





terpreted as 
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counterproposal. which it holds to be 
“strictly” constitutional, is that “long- 
term, low-interest loans to private institu- 
tions could be part of the federal aid pro- 
gram.” The hierarchy will push to attach 
such an amendment to the Kennedy bill. 
Many of the nation’s 580 Catholic peri- 
odicals warmed to the campaign, citing an 


estimate that “doubly taxed” Catholics. 
by running parochial schools, now save 
non-Catholic taxpayers nearly $3 billion 


a year. Protestants backed the Catholic 
President. Seventh-day Adventists were 
well pleased that the Kennedy bill ex- 
cludes church schools, even though they 
have the highest ratio of students to 
church members (one for every seven 
members v. the Catholics’ eight). “Ken- 
nedy is keeping his campaign pledge mag- 
nificently.” said one Adventist official. 


Mass & Class at Minnesota 


One week after his inauguration, the 
ninth president of the University of Min- 
nesota stepped before the state legislature 
last week and asked for a record $84 mil- 
lion for the next two years—which will 
still be only 46°, of his budget. Getting 
more money is a high-priority task for 
Owen Meredith Wilson, 51, new 
the nation’s most popular single campus. 
Already swarming with 25.399 fulltime 
students (plus 2.640 more on its Duluth 
campus), Minnesota expects twice as 
many by 1970. Wilson confronts the prev- 
alent nightmare of U.S. public education 
how to build class amid mass. 

At Minnesota. the odds are loaded 
against him. The university admits any 
Minnesota high graduate. In a 
state where the university is mushroom- 
ing chiefly because it has no competitors 
and 93°% of undergraduates are Minneso- 








school 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
At the brain center of the state, a bu 





tans. this policy is likely to stay. Wilson 
aims to solve his problem by revamping 
the university. “What begins as a bur- 
den,” says he, “may prove a blessing.” 

Wider Sidewalks. Minnesota combines 
all the glories and weaknesses of U.S. state 
universities on a 966-acre main campus 
beside the Mississippi River between Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. The campus is an 
architectural hodgepodge dominated by a 
football arena seating 65,000. Drawing 
heavily on the state’s population hub, it 
has 23 parking lots for 7,000 cars. Like 
lunch-bound auto workers, khaki-clad 
boys and white-sneakered girls spew out 
of classrooms to the clang of bells at 20 
minutes past every hour, and since 1949 
the sidewalks have been widened by four 
feet to keep people from butting each 
other into the shrubbery. 

The university is the brain center of the 
It houses the Minneapolis Sym- 
Twin Cities’ main longhair 
a theater, a natural history 
museum. From the university's labs have 
come hardier hogs. wheat and strawber- 
ries. By developing a way to extract iron 
ore from low-grade taconite, the univer- 
sity helped save northern Minnesota's 
depleted Mesabi Range. 

Its 2.200-man faculty includes Heart 
Surgeon C. Walton Lillehei, Oceanogra- 
pher Athelstan Spilhaus, Physiologist An- 
cel Keys (Time cover, Jan. 13) and Econ- 
omist Walter Heller ( Time March 
3). Though weak in language and music 
the university is strong in medical and 
physical sciences. Its English Department 
has long imported such author-teachers 
as Novelist Robert Penn Warren, current- 
ly employs Poet Allen Tate. The average 
student IQ is only 115 even at the slight- 
ly selective 60% of high school 
graduates ) liberal arts college. yet Minne- 
sota abounds with ambition. ‘There’s a 
kind of eagerness to learn here,’ says one 





State. 


phony, the 
radio station 





cover 


(top 


ba 
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“Down Under” 
by a 300-pound 


clam! 


1. “Even as I was going down,” writes 
George Leavens, an American friend of 
Canadian Club, “I was afraid I'd put my foot 
in it. I was used to deep water—and to scuba 
diving —but I wasn’t at all prepared for what I 
found on Australia’s Great Barrier Reef. With 
some skin-diving acquaintances, I made the 
descent just off the coast near Cairns, The 
water was alive with jelly fish—and they stung 
like mad. But that was to be the least of my 
troubles, Just as I was skimming the bottom, 
I saw the gaping open shell of a giant clam. 
And I was headed straight for it! 
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2. “Kicking my fins, I narrowly missed that 3. “With block and tackle, we finally managed to 4e “High and dry on the beach, 
ugly 42-inch trap just as it snapped shut. “Clam- get the clam to shore. But it was a mighty struggle. — we relaxed and took our pleasure 
ming up’ to the contrary, these big babies never And no wonder! This one mammoth specimen weighed in a welcome drink of the local 
close tight. But, with air at a premium, it more than three hundred pounds. I couldn't help won- favorite. Happily, it was the uni- 
could have been tight enough for trouble! dering how many bowls of chowder that would make! versal favorite — Canadian Club.” 
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introducing the world’s most advanced, most dependable jet- 
liner in daily transcontinental passenger service. # American’s 
fleet of Astrojets will bring you a new standard in jet perform- 
ance by the airline that’s first choice of experienced travelers, ® 
The 707 Astrojet easily outperforms all other airliners. [ts more 
powerful Jet-Fan engines represent the most significant advance 
in commercial aviation since the 

development of the original 
jet engine. = Powered by these 
new Jet-Fan engines, American’s 707 
Astrojet has the thrust for quicker take-off, 
using far less runway than the best of standard jets. 
You'll enjoy a wonderful sense of confidence as you experience 
the Astrojet’s exceptional rate of climb—as you relax on the 
jet that cruises smoothly, easily, within the transonic range, at 
speeds unsurpassed by any other jetliner in the world. # In keep- 


ing with a twenty-five-year tradition of leadership, American 
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in jet travel, this historic new era in air transportation. 
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g by Pinin 
Farina. Careful Italian craftsmanship in every detail. A tidy 1221 


cc. engine with a well-mannered growl. A tuckaway soft top and 


optional hard top too, if you want it. Roll-up windows, plenty of 


legroom, about 27 miles a gallon and twice as many thrills. 
And price? A real surprise—only $2595* for the 1200 SPIDER 
shown. How can you go wrong? Try it—tame a mountain 


For overseas delivery see your nearest Fiat Dealer, travel! agent or write 
to the Fiat Motor Company, inc., 500 Fifth Ave w York 36, N. Y. 





tomorrow. But be warned: the SPIDER will spoil you for any 
other car. (P.S. The 1500 SPIDER is the only production car 
with the winging new version of a famous 1.5 liter racing engine! 
Also available with dise brakes on all 4 wheels!) 


*Suggested price 


port of entry, New York. Accessories 
heater, defroster, whitewalls, windshield wa 
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, electric wipers, turn signals, under- 









coating, leatherette interiors, locking gas cap, finned aluminum brake drums. Fiat sug- 
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English professor. “They don't know 
much, but they want to know.” 

The problem at Minnesota is to impose 
coherence on a curriculum that ranges 
from sophisticated space research to the 
tricks of department-store floorwalking. 
The campus is an all-too-loose federation 
of competing schools that span education 
from poetry to dentistry, without any 
agreed hierarchy of academic values. For 
example, the Institute of Technology re- 
cently spirited physics and chemistry 
away from the liberal arts college, which 
critics contend is another dire step to- 
ward vocationalism. Liberal learning is 
so secondary that a business student 
spends only 18° of his courses on it. and 
a dentistry student only 4%. 

Intramural Master Plan. President Wil- 
sons proposed solution is to create a 
‘central city’ of liberal arts that would 
control all pure science and humanities 

as well as the university itself. Geared 
to disinterested learning, it would stimu- 
late liberal arts throughout the profes- 
sional schools. To handle less qualified 
s. the two-year General College 
would expand its role as an escape-valve 
junior college within the university. Wil- 





studer 


son also aims at a fast buildup of gradu- 
ate stu 


lies, which by r¢ may command 

3% of the budget. In effect, Wilson is 
matching, on an intramural basis, Calli 
fornia’s statewide “master plat for a 
grown-up university. 

The Mormon son of a Mormon edu- 
cator, President Wilson is an untypical 
administrator with a lively mind and a 
quick tongue, After teaching history for 
17 years at Brigham Young, Chicago and 
Utah. where he also doubled as dean of 
the college, Wilson in 1952 became secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Ford Foundation’s 
Fund for the Advancement of Education 
had a big hand in the fund’s big efforts to 
get liberal arts students into teaching. He 
took over the University of Oregon in 
1954. facing the same problem he has 
now at Minnesota—blanket admissions. 





Wilson set up an honors program limited 
to 20% of each class, and he shrewdly put 
Oregon into the business of science re- 





a 


search by launching its low-cost. big- 
return Institute of Molecular Biology. 

Getting Motivated. Along with his 
central college’ plan, Wilson is boiling 
with ideas for Minnesota that would 


startle many another state university. It 























is not just that he is considering closed 
circuit TV. teaching machines. teachers 
aids, and even the trimester system—all 
the new logistical solutions to soaring 
enrollment. Wilson also has a_ faculty 
committee coldly eying surplus courses 
and exploring independent study plans 
and the possibility of alloy students 
to graduate whenever they can pass com 
prehensive exams. 

By tirelessly asking “the right ques- 
tions Wil son hopes to lead the faculty 
itself into “effecting ref He says 
Motivation is the most important factor 


in the learning process. Motivation comes 
from exposure to exciting people and ex- 
though Minne 


sota is about to get motivated. 





citing minds.” It looks a 
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LEONTYNE PRICE IN 


A rare ar 








A Voice Like a Banner Flying 


(See XX ver) 

Big Auntie sits in the parlor listening 
to French art songs on the phonograph. 
They sound, she says. “a little like the cha 
cha cha. 

Past the veranda of the one-story 
frame house runs South Fifth Avenue. It 
is a narrow, rutted road of yellow clay 
shaded by oak trees. On the other side 
town, beyond Magnolia Street and the 





ol 


county courthouse with its marbled Con 
federate soldier, runs the 
as North Fifth. There stand the great 
mansions with their porticoes and colon- 


nades and carriage houses. Big Auntie has 


avenue known 


as downstair 





been there d and cook 
on the cook's night out—in the big green 
house set back from the street by a lawn. 
Although their names might suggest other 
wise. North and South Fifth—one a white 
street, the other Negro—converge at no 
point in the town of Laurel, Miss. But in 
the person of a local girl who “went over 
the water to sing.” they converged this 
winter on the stage of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

The voice in Big Auntie’s phonograph 
belongs to one of world’s great sing- 
ers her niece, Leontyne Price. Wi 
Laurel-born Soprano Price, 34, made her 
Metropolitan debut last month, she faced 











he audience, a score of Laurel friends 


in t 
id relatives from both Fifth Avenues 
i 


ar 
and from the sleepy streets in between. 
Her triumph monopolized the front page 
of the Laurel Leader-Call (“She reaches 
the pinnacle”) and for a time, even 
crowded out the achievements of that 
other local Negro hero, Olympic 
Jumper Ralph Boston. Laurel knew about 
Leontyne before Rudolf Bing ever heard 
of her, and few of Laurel's 27,000 people 
are likely to forget it. 


Broad 


The night of her 


debut, the local Western Union operator 


turned cranky under the weight of well- 
wishing wires. “I know where to reach 
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her,” she eventually snapped 





just tell me what you want 

Biggest Moment. What critic 
diences have v ited to say ol Le 
Met performances is that they surpassed 


even 





ne expectations raised by an already 








glowing European reputation. For her 
first Met season, Leontyne Price con- 
tracted to sing five roles: Leonora in /I 
Trovatore, Aida. Cio-Cio-San in Butterfly, 
Donna Anna in Don Giovanni, Liu in 
Turandot. Her Leonora proved to | 
remarkable portrayal of a woman in w hom 
lity struggled with desperation and in 









f somehow s 


through 


10one m moving- 








profound ser ; 
m of qualities made her fourth 
ia D'amor sull’ali rosee a dramatic 











as well as a technical triumph. It was per- 
haps the most wildly applauded moment 
of the present Met season—a season made 
somewhat lackluster by several dull, slack 


productions but rendered memorable by 





seemed like a new age of 
rs, most notably Birgit Nilsson, tri- 
phant in Turandot, and Soprano Price 
herself. 

The Butterfly she unveiled last week 
was, in contrast to her Leonora, a crea- 
ture that lived on the surface of emotion 

tentative. vulnerable but never mawk- 
ish. In the last act. when Soprano Price 
acted the difficult suicide with a dig 
| 


that many a famed soprano is unable to 











en 





nity 








muster, Cio-Cio-San ceased to be a qu 
ly pathetic figure and became what she 
rarely is—a truly tragic one. 

But Soprano Price's triumph at the 
Met, as it often has been elsewhere, was 
her Aida. Moving about the stage with 
feline grace, passing with a kind of vis- 





As Alba 


'| just stood there in the wings and tho 


ceral instinct through moods that were 





and menacing, aggressive and 





supplicatir 
sweet. she achieved one of the great Aidas 
of operatic history. Sustaiming all of the 
performances was the voice unfurling lil 








aner from the stage and 





a bright bs 





through the opera house. 
With Power to Spare. Leonty ne leads 


with that voice.” says her accompanist 
David Garvey. “It is her Rock of Gibral- 
tar.” Leontyne’s Gibraltar is known tech- 
nically as a lyric spinto—a high soprano 
voice with dramatic feeling. No singer 
today is better capable of straddling both 
the lyric and the dramatic moods than 
she is. and none possesses voice that is 
throughout its considerable 
nge—the G below middle C to the D 
ove high C. Says she: “I never try an I 
public. I sometimes do it in the shower 
but there I may just be intoxicated | 








more se 








r 
the soap. 

She can send her soprano flooding 
through a house the size of the Met with- 
ng and with the marvelously 
r suggestion that she has power 


out str 





reassuril 
to spare; but her singing also has all the 
agility and the feather-lightness of a much 
smaller voice. Her special glory is a legato 
line of floating, fine-spun phrases. A most 
demanding critic passed judgment on her 
voice when he heard it for the first time 
it gave him goose pimples. said Conductor 
Herbert von Karajan. 

What gives a voice goose-pimple poten- 
tial? What makes a singer great? Obvious- 
ly talent and training. Amply talented 
Leontyne Price has never stinted the 
training, still works hard with her teacher 
Florence Page Kimball, even takes phono- 
graph records along on her tours to study 
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other singers’ versions of a role during the 
long hours in hotel rooms. Like many 
other singers, she did not really reach her 


peak until she passed has developed 


*r during the 
Teacher 


remarkably in style and 


pow 





last three or 
imball It is not le 
it. It’s her life 
she gained from the 
who love her and hel 

Earthy Presence. Oth 
identify Leontyne Price's s 


0 point not 


lour years. 





> done 





solid. secure feeling 


that 


people around her 





rs seeking to 











person. There are n superb oper 





voices among comparative newcomers 
Birgit Nilsson. Anna Moffo, Anita Cer 
tti. Teresa Berganza. Joan Sutherland 


Leonie Rysanek. What dist 








uishes Price 
aed 











from them as performer is a ki of 
earthy presence—a quality that has little 
o do with act sopranos and 
ictresses have the e ntial 
female.’ but Leon Price convinces 








of her audiences that she really fits 
tion. Not beautiful but with al 
translucent brow 





the descriy 
high cheek- 
bones, and compelling eyes set in charcoal 

she has 
broad-hippec 


feminine 


most skin 





shadows 





1emora face; her 





figure yet lithe 





strong yet 





medium tall yet commanding 


animates any costume she wears, and 


she can whip a train or thrust a sleeve 
with regal authority. 

Leontyne Price is inevitably compared 
to opera’s other great divas. Renata Te- 
baldi, an indifferent 


the closest to pure 


is perhaps 
voice; if she 


actress 


wanted 


to, she could produce ravishing sounds 


vhile reading a grocery list. Eileen Farrell 


vields her powerful voice with a fine sense 





ic effect, but she is handicapped 






é lat sometimes de- 
stroys the illusion that her voice is cre 
ng. As for Maria Callas, she 


by a ge presence | 





triumphs 
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throu sheer intelligence. acting ability 
and guts over her vocal tations; she 
ha niable fire without comparable 





colleague who has worked 


ith them both Callas 





expresses the 


her voice. 










ne ex 


hipped, with Love. Much of the joy 


resse 


other Kate “de- 


ri 


g to Leontyne’s 1 








Mett 





f i Leontyne Violet 


pending rth o 
child 





itter ? vears ot bar- 


thin man now vi wor 





sawmills (Laurel used to cal 
Yellow Pine ( 


fore the woods gave out). Kate 











lled won 











in some of 
Leo s own incendiary er. took 
o midwifer to bolster the familv in 
come. Work at or a fee of $ 

per baby—or sometimes for a side of ba 
con or a barrel of peas—Kate delivered 
ibout children over the years and 
never. she boasts proudly, lost a mother. 


Leon- 
You 
your mamma 
black bag. \|- 
though Leontyne has “retired her,” Kate 
Price delivered a child shortly before 
traveling to New York for the Met debut 
returned promptly to Laurel 
other child was on the way. 
\s Leontyne 
brother George younger and 
n Army captain—had the kind of 
childhood any kid might expect 
shioned 
ents, If 
I d—with 


But she created some probl 





ns lor 
rhe neighbor kids would say 
didn't come the right way 


babies in her 


tyne 


carries 


because an 


recalls it, she and her 


two years 


trom 
God-fearing and strict par 
you disobeyed, “you got yourself 


love, but 





torn 


















8 K 8 


EVERLINA GREER 


A tittle lite thecha:cha:cha 


up just the same.” The color bar was as 
strong in Laurel as anywhere in the South 
but the children were not aware of it at 
the time: “We were taught to judge peo 


ple as individuals, not on the pigment of 





their skin says George. Today some 
Southerners use the Price success story 
Says Laurel's 


to bolster their arguments. 
Leader-Call Editor J. W. West 
example to other 

wasn't hurt by attending a nigra school. 
The Other Family. On South Fifth 
Avenue, when Leontyne was growing up 
few children 
did not even have one pair. At 


Jan es and Ka 


This gal 


nigras. She 





good 


is a 


owned two pairs of shoes 


ind some 
Vavs 


1 sacrifice e Price a 








saw that Leontyne had a pair for school 
is well as patent leathers for Sunday 
Says Leontyne Mamma never wanted 


us to go barefoot like the other 
she wanted us to amount to somet 
Leonty 


ing her 





st memory 0! music Is 





mother 





sing in “a lovely lyric so 
as she hung out the clothes 
backyard. 


tyne had a doll piano when she 


ind, recalls Kate That chil 


prano voice 


in the long, level Price Leon 


three 














1" ( 
crazy g me concerts.” At Leon 
tyne took her first lessons fro Mrs. 
Hattie McInnis, the town’s N 0 usk 
teacher Kate Price coul st 





the fee of lesson. she would dc 
Hattie’s 
When 


in the family 


ishing and ironing. 





Leontyne was five, Kate 
Victrola as down payment 
for a piano. “When she came 
school,” says Kate that chi 
half of a fit. 

On the other side of 





town, on North 





Fifth Avenue. lived the Alexander Chis 
holms. Elizabeth Wisner Chisholm was 
the daughter of a lumber baron, and Alex 
inder Chish« Vermonter who met his 
wife while she was a music major at Smith. 
He returned to Laurel with her. is now 
chairman of the board of the First Na- 
tional Bank. After school Leontyne would 


sometimes wander over to the large green 
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Everlina 


Auntie” 
maid (before that 


house to visit “Big 
‘reer, the Chisholms’ 
she had been the Wisners’, served the two 
imilies for 45 years before she retired 
four years ago). Leontyne would play with 
Jean and Peggy. the two older of the 
three Chisholm daughters. They were, she 
recalls, her “other family,’ and she was 
their “chocolate sister. 
Where She Came From. “Miss Eliza- 
beth” Chisholm remembers Leontyne in 
those days as the girl with the “high 
glee eyes” who was forever singing. She 
took to accompanying Leontyne at the 
plano ind later she occ isionally had het 
perform at informal 
Leontyne and the Chisholms 
tually helped send her to 






Between 


} 
ales, 





who even- 
the Juilliard 





school cheerleader (“There would be Le- 
ontyne at half Kate Price 
“walking around the field on her hands”) 
and a virtually 
the Negro community's civic and church 
programs. She also appeared at funerals 


time.” says 


soloist on every one of 


vas SO OVer- 





til one group of mou 
1e by her expressive performance that 
isked to ng. She did 
vowed angrily ast funer- 








con 
she was stop sing 


‘That’s th 







I'll ever do.’ 

At 17. “high on the hog 
piece of luggage and two coats.” Leontyne 
left Laurel for the North. Impressed by 
her voice. an Army chaplain from nearby 
Camp Shelby had helped her win a schol- 
ip to Wilberforce | versity 
Negro school in Ohio. On her entrar 


with my first 








Alfred Eisenstaedt—Lir 


Kate & James Price witH Mrs. CHISHOLM AT THE ME? 


Love fora cl Te sister 


in Manhattan 


both somet 


School of Music 
attachment that 
been misunderstood. Says Leontyne 


grew an 
es feel has 
“Ev- 
izing that two fam- 
in the middle 


a red 





eryone finds it so a 





ilies should love each other 
of Mississippi which is. let’s face it 
hot state where my ancestors were not so 
high on the social scale. Well, that hasn't 
got a cotton-pickin’ thing to do with it. 
There anything in the 


world Mrs. 
j 


Chisholm wouldn't have done for me. But 





wasn | 


friend first and my benefac 
whatever I 
didn't 


Says 


she was my 


tress second turned out to 
be, and even if I turn out to be 
much of anything.” Mrs. Chisholn 
of Leontyne: “Don't call me her 
I don't think I have ever ‘patronized 


Leontyne. I have only loved her. I'm just 


patron, 


where she came from. 

But where she came from remained in 
many respects a divided world. Leontyne 
entered the Chisholm mansion by the 
back door, as she does to this day. She is 
free to use the front door, Mrs. Chisholm 
explains, but it would make the help un- 
comfortable. 

The First Leontyne. At Laurel's Oak 
Park High School, Leontyne seemed to 
specialize in everything. She was a high 


60 


t Mi te): 


the miadie 


application she wrote, under Plans for the 
Future I'm worried about the future 
because I want so much 

Because she wanted to help her Brother 
George through college. she signed up for 
1 teacher's training course (he later went 
South Carolina State on a full 
scholarship). But she 
club, the choir, the 


to be a success. 


through 


athletic kept on 





singing—in the glee 
dormitory shower. Even i freshman 
she had what a friend remembers as “a 





star quality.” Once she was stopped by 
hazing upperclassmen and ordered to sing 
‘Well, she just 1 is Be- 
when she stopped, everyone 


‘re. Her voice took them so 





sang—the 


song 


cause—and 





just stood tk 
much by surprise they stopped hazing het 
and didn’t bother any of the others. 
Leontyne finally abandoned her teach- 
ing plans in her senior year and set her 
sights on Juilliard and the Met.* At a 











Although no Negro had ever sung a solo role 
there at the time. The fir Mari Anderson 
» in 1955-——Jong past her vocal prime ip 
wared in the minor part of the tune teller 





Following 


Verdi's A Ma 
« Negroes 


1w Robert 





ive lead roles at 


McFerrin, Sopranos 





Andersor 
the Met Barito 
ilda Dob 








» and Gloria Davy 


concert at Antioch College Paul Robeson 


heard her, decided that she was mar- 
velous, and agreed to sing at a benefit 


to help her musical education: the con- 
cert raised $1 . At that point Eliza- 
beth Chisholm went to James Price and 
asked permission to help Leontyne too. 








oc 





Says Leontyne: “I love her more for 
that—for asking—than for any check she 
ever gave me.” Leontyne Price fiercely 


for her suc- 
wonderful Cau 
Omnipotent 
parents 


insists on distributing credit 
“the 
family” but to “the 
for providing talent and “t 
for having birthed me. 
Crisis at Juilliard. Leonty 
stroke of Juilliard was being 
turned over for vocal Flor- 
ence Page Kimball, herself a former con- 
cert singer. The Leontyne who came to 
gawky. very simple child—just 
another student to me.’ Miss Kimball re- 
alized that Leontyne was more than an- 
other student after hearing her sing Mis- 
tress Ford in a Juilliard production of Fal- 
taff. Officially, Miss ll was her 
unofficially 


cess not just to 
casian 








S greatest 
luck at 


coach ng to 


her was a 











Kimt 
voice teacher: she counseled 
her on how to dress and carry herself, how 
to handle the perplexities of a 
Northern city. a Juilliard friend 
“Lee used to go to Miss Kimball the way 
other people would take to a psychiatrist 


Miss Kimball still 


*s critical notes at her re- 


social 


avs 





or a priest coaches 






Leontyne. m 
hearsals travel almost 
will the Chisholms 

For four years 
Juilliard, appearing in any 
duction she 
anybody who cared to listen 
of the Inte House 
lived the customary canc 
day night suppers. Says a 
of the Juilliard days: “It 
my mind that Leontyne would not make 
it.’ But herself was far less 
sure. She fell in love with a Haitian (“He 
was no musician.” says Leontyne now 
‘but he sure was an artist’), and when 
the episode ended abruptly, she began 
threatening suicide. One night at a River- 
side Drive party during which she had 
stocking feet, she 


inywhere—as 
to hear her perform. 





Leontyne yored at 


student pro- 
could get into, singing for 
in the lobby 

where she 
Sun- 


friend 


tional 








or at 
pianist 
never entered 


Leontyne 





been dancing in her 


was suddenly overcome by melancholy 
and toward the Hudson. A 
friend calmly told her to put on her shoes 
first. She did, and after drivi 
river 


started out 





up and 
night, she 





down the most of the 
shook off her gloom. 

Enter a Goddess. Soon 
a student performance. Soprano Price was 
heard by Producer Breen, who 


revival of 


ifterward, at 


Robert 
was then signing a cast for a 
Porgy and Bess, At 
ontyne sang for Ira 
You, Porgy and Summertime. 
audition, she with a 
friend on a Broadway street corner. 
“Nothing's going to happen,” she said. 
“Nothing can happen.” By nightfall she 
had the female lead. 

For two years Leontyne Price sang “at 
least four Besses a week” —on Broadway 
road and in Europe. She also 
married her Porgy, William 
Warfield, in Harlem's Abyssinian Baptist 
Church, with one of the Chisholm daugh- 


Breen’s request, Le- 
I Loves 


Before the 


Gershwin 


stood despairingly 


on the 
Baritone 
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Is it proper 
fo serve V.0. 
at tea time? 


Even the British say yes. 
But just as there is 
ceremony to drinking tea, 
so there is form and 
fashion to the way 

fine whisky is enjoyed. 

It should be sipped 

and savored slowly 

in the manner it 

was created. Only then 
can you enjoy the 

soft, serene yet richly 
satisfying taste 

of Seagram’s V.O. a 
whisky of such world-wide 
appeal, the sun never 


sets on its pleasures. 


Seagram’s Imported 


Known by 
the company 
it keeps 
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The quality of its beer and ale has made P. Ballantine 
& Sons the world’s largest single brewery operation. 
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Burroughs Accounting Equipment 
shares 27 years of growth and progress 


The scene: Newark, N. J., home office of P. Ballantine & Sons. The jebs: Accounts receiv- 
able, payroll and accounts payable. The equipment: 18 Burroughs F-200 and 4 Burroughs 
F-500 Accounting Machines plus 2 Burroughs F-1500 Typing Accounting Machines. The 
results: in the words of Treasurer Harold N. Tisch: “. . . the same kind of results we’ve been 
getting from various models of Burroughs equipment for the past 27 years—excellent! We’ve 
grown from very few accounts in the early ’30’s to over 60,000 active accounts today—and our 
accounting equipment has kept pace every step of the way. Our current Burroughs equipment, 
for instance, embodies the most modern accounting procedures.” Burroughs—TM 


For businesses of every size: Burroughs data processing 
line ranges from accounting machines to complete com- Burroughs 
puter systems, It’s backed by outstanding services and Mussouane 

systems knowledge, known for outstanding results, For 


details, action—and results—call our nearby branch. Or ( orporat ion 


write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


‘NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems" 
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ters attending and with six members of 
the cast as bridesmaids. Married for 8} 
years, Leontyne and Warfield are kept 
apart most of the time by the demands 
of their careers. 

In Leontyne’s mind, Porgy and Bess 
was only an interlude: she still wanted 
a career in grand opera. and she started 
on that road by giving her first serious 
recital at Town Hall in the fall of 1954. 
The critics were enthusiastic. especially 
the Herald Tribune’s Jay Harrison, who 
detected “a goddess performing among 
us.”” She has spent six seasons singing on 
the Community Concert circuit and in 
1955 broke into opera as the lead in the 
NBC Tosca. Casting a Negro in the role, 
says Leontyne composedly, “created quite 
a rumpus, but it was a successful rum- 
pus.” At any rate, she feels that Bess was 
good preparation for Tosca: “Both were 
strumpets, only Tosca dressed better.” 

That same year she laid the foundation 
for her European career. A manager friend 
of hers had asked her to sing an audition 
at Carnegie Hall, without saying who was 
to hear her. As she started to sing, she 
noticed a “slim, good-looking man with 
salt-and-pepper hair eating a club sand- 
wich.’ Midway through the audition, the 
slim man abandoned his sandwich, excit- 
edly pushed the accompanist aside and 
rushed Leontyne through Pace, pace mio 
Dio! from La Forza del Destino. “I then 
learned,” says she, “that it was Herbert 
von Karajan.” 

The Ultimate. Leontyne made her 
grand opera stage debut in 1957 at the 
San Francisco Opera in Dialogues of the 
Carmelites by Francis Poulenc, who had 
been impressed by her concert perform- 
ance of his songs. Although she “enjoyed 
a real cold petrification,” the debut was 
a major success. On the strength of it 
she was invited to return to San Francisco 
that year to sing Aida in place of Anto- 
nietta Stella, bedridden with an appen- 
dectomy. She had become familiar with 
the role when she sang it with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. A year later at Covent 
Garden, when Anita Cerquetti was forced 
to withdraw from Aida for the same 
reason, Leontyne again filled in. “My 
career,” says she, “was launched on the 
appendectomies of Italian sopranos.” 

Remembering the Carnegie Hall audi- 
tion, Herbert von Karajan invited her in 
1958 to make her European debut with 
the Vienna State Opera in Aida. Since 
that triumphant evening, Leontyne and 
Von Karajan have enjoyed a kind of 
mutual-admiration pact. After Vienna, the 
road went speedily upward. In 1960 she 
walked through the stage door of La Scala 
(she had vowed never to enter as a 
tourist) and made her debut, again in 
Aida, without a single stage rehearsal. 
“After all.” she says, “what's the prob- 
lem? The Nile can only be upstage.” The 
crowd shouted “Brava Leonessa!” Then, 
for the new opera house at the Salzburg 
Festival last summer, Von Karajan “had 
this big, fat, crackpot idea of my doing 
Donna Anna.” Leontyne did it, and fol- 
lowed it by opening the Berlin Festi- 
val as soloist with the Berlin Philhar- 
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LEONTYNE & WARFIELD* IN “PoRrGY” 
Prelude to a successful rumpus. 


monic. By then the Met's Rudolf Bing 
had signed her, and that was “the ulti- 
mate.” Says Leontyne, looking back: “It 
was all so fast. My mind was so wide 
open. It was like having growing pains 
before your time.” 

Makeup Savers. When Leontyne was 
departing for Juilliard, Big Auntie recalls, 
“Miz Chisholm called her and she say, 
‘Promise me you'll keep on bein’ just 
Leontyne.’ "’ Not many people know who 
“just Leontyne” is—perhaps not even 
Leontyne. 

To one associate, her “big tragedy is 
that she doesn’t want to be colored.” Her 
brother George and most of her friends 
disagree. “She's not battling that.” says 
Teacher Kimball, “or she couldn't sing 
the way she does.” Says Leontyne her- 
self: “I am not a crusader in anything 
except my career.” Often when she talks 
about her race, it is in joking fashion. 
The dusky Aida she refers to as her 
“makeup-saver role.” Once a wardrobe 
mistress forgot and warned her about 
soiling her light costume with the dark 
Aida makeup. Leontyne pointed to her 
skin and said, “Honey, you'd be sur- 
prised; that won't come off.” 

Abroad she likes the relaxed atmosphere 
concerning “the matter of pigmentation,” 
nevertheless spends most of her time 
with her accompanist. or secretary, or the 
professionals that cluster around opera 
houses and recording companies. She has 
been taken in warmly at the Met where 
she is known. according to a colleague, 
as “not typical by singer standards—she’s 
too nice.” 

Havin' a Ball. But Leontyne also has 
a fierce professional pride and a temper 
to match. Told not long ago that a male 
singer was unable to make a rehearsal 
she raged: “I don’t give a hoot about 
him or any other singer. He's lucky to be 
in this with me, dear. That jerk—he can't 
sing because he hasn't got any vocal tech- 
nique, that’s why!” After such an out- 





burst she is likely to shrug her shoulders, 
smile and murmur, “I don't know why 
I get so excited.” 

Occasionally she expresses her profes- 
sional grievances with a gag. Once she 
overheard a tenor telling an admirer that 
his “lovely, pure. full and beautiful” voice 
moved Miss Price to tears. “I hate to 
bring this up.” said Leontyne, “but it is 
my voice so warm, full and beautiful that 
moves me to tears.” Of a well-known 
soprano who decided to get married and 
retire, Leontyne asked: “Retire from 
what?” She has a great, saving capacity 
for laughing at herself, too. Back home 
last Christmas, she made a joke of help- 
ing at table at the Chisholms when the 
maids were away: “I'm keepin’ my hand 
in.” she said. “The first flat C and I'll 
be back here.” 

Leontyne can sometimes play the grand 
diva sprinkling her conversation with Ital- 
ianisms, rolling her r’s across the room. 
After taking a college course in elementary 
French, Brother George recalls, she sud- 
denly stopped spelling her name Leontine, 
replacing the i with the y that she still 
uses. Says a friend; “Sometimes she can be 
all mink and ermine, and the next minute 
she'll be plain old southern Mississippi.” 
But the southern Mississippi usually pops 
out first. After her Met debut she encoun- 
tered Metropolitan General Manager Ru- 
dolf Bing backstage. He asked how she 
was. “Mr. Bing.” said Leontyne, “I’m 
havin’ a ball.’ Later that night, at a party 
in her honor, a guest asked her to sing 
something. “Nobody's gonna leave this 
party unhappy,” said Leontyne. She broke 
into Summertime. 

A Silver Shield. Leontyne has not tak- 
en a vacation in years, rarely sees her 
twelve-room house in Manhattan's Green- 
wich Village. With a six-figure income, the 
only luxury she finds time for is buying 
dresses (in Rome) and hats and suits (in 
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Denmark's Liqueur Delight Since 1818 


ILLUSTRATED 


Ask any policyholder of ours what he or she thinks of 
our policies, our representatives, our company. If you 


conclude the answer is prejudiced—too favorable, too 
many superlatives—then ask any of our competitors. 
It’s a matter-of great satisfaction to us that our com- 
petitors speak as well of us as do our policyholders. 
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| Vienna). She has also completely refur- 


nished the Price home in Laurel, built a 
room to accommodate Big Auntie. She 
now has a considerable entourage, includ- 
ing a personal manager. a concert man- 
ager, an accompanist, a pressagent, a male 
secretary and a housekeeper, all of whom, 
as Teacher Kimball once put it. “would 
like to put a silver shield around her to 
protect her.” 

But Leontyne Price usually knows how 
to take care of herself, and her preparation 
for each performance is a calm ritual. She 
likes to spend the day “with myself.” At 
4 p.m. she has a half-hour bath, during 
which, “if I'm a good girl, I study the 
score.” She has a solid meal at 5 because, 
with all the energy a singer needs. she 
can't look like a Bazaar model. “I never 
worry about my weight—you're going to 
look smaller from the audience anyway.” 
(Leontyne Price does not look particular- 
ly small.) She carries a thermos of hot 


| bouillon with her to the theater for 


steadving swigs before particularly diffi- 
cult scenes that might “tensify” her, She 
usually arrives in her dressing room an 
hour and a half before the performance. 
“T like time.” says Leontyne, “to put out 
my trinkets on my dressing table—my pic- 
tures of my brother and his children and 
of my mother and father and of Mr. von 
Karajan and a little mascot dachshund to 
make me laugh.” 

Just Begun. Perhaps the key to her 
career, says Teacher Kimball, is that 
“she’s never defeated by things that 
haven't gone right.” Her Thais reviews in 
Chicago two years ago were not good, and 
Miss Kimball stayed over to read them 
with her, warning that they were disap- 
pointing. “What do they say about my 
voice?” asked Leontyne. “They say you 
have a great voice,”’ said Miss Kimball. 
“All right, then.” said Leontyne. “The 
rest I can learn, and I will.” 

Her determination is undergirded by a 
powerful religious faith (she is the grand- 
daughter of two Methodist ministers). 
She talks about “the Omnipotent” as nat- 
urally as if he were her neighbor. “I never 
go onstage,” says Leontyne, “without say- 
ing a prayer—sometimes an extra prayer 
before arias like D’amor sull’ali rosee in 
Trovatore or O patria mia in Aida.” And 
the debut? “I just stood there in the 
wings and thought: ‘Dear Jesus, you got 
me into this, now you get me out.’ ” 

Now, six weeks later, “about once a 
day I still lie back on my little couch and 
close my eyes, and I just relive tidbits 
of that ovation. That's about the highest 
cloud I could ever float on.” But to a 
friend who called to congratulate her she 
said grimly: “You realize that my work 
has only just begun.” Wherever the work 
takes her, she knows that from time to 
time she must go home to Laurel again: 
it is the place where she feels she can be 
“just Leontyne.” After the triumphs at 
Salzburg and Milan, she recalls, she made 
a flying visit and encountered a deacon of 
St. Paul's Methodist Church walking up 
South Fifth Avenue. “Hi, Leontyne,” said 
the deacon. “Still singin’?” 

She was—and is. 
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Who can blame them? The sheer, silken luxury of bathing in soft water is enough to 


win anyone over. Housework is almost a pleasure, china and glassware get a daily 2 
‘ Culligan Fully Culligan Soft 

beauty treatment. Your clothes come whiter and wear longer. Imagine the joys of a life Aatocuatic taicel. Wale : 

with soft water. Then call your Culligan man. You'll no longer have to make believe. You own it We own it 
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CINEMA 





On a Crooked Cross 


Question 7 (Louis de Rochemont As- 
Naapcs ; ; 

). The hammer and sickle is a 

crooked sort of cross, but on it many 

millions of Christian martyrs hang. This 











sociate 








picture—sponsored by the same Lutheran 
groups and produced by the same film 
company that made Martin Luther, one 


films of the 
° patiently de- 
tailed and quietly harrowing episode the 

facts about the most massive 
subtle and effective persecution in Chris- 
tian history. 

The story histories 
by Allan ind ably directed by 
TV's Stuart Rosenberg. takes place in a 
small town in East Germany. As the film 
begins, the local pastor. hauled into court 
for a travesty of a trial. is sentenced to 
five years at hard labor. The new pastor 
(sensitively played by Michael Gwynn 
arrives. At an official campaign of 
petty harassment gets under way. When 
the congregation gathers to greet its new 
leader, the police perfunctorily bre 
the party; church buildi 
coldly explains, are 
education 


religious 


memorable 


ys—compresses in one 


of the 





essential 





Written from case 
Sloane 








once 








the inspector 
religious 
atherings. When 
the pastor refuses to sign an official peace 
petition } 
with a political expletive: 
When he visits a fi . 
attending church, he f 
truck sitting outside the 
blaring patriotic speeches—it has 
day and night. for several weeks. 
On Sunday he finds his congregation 
small. Many people would like to attend 
church, baptize their children, | 


licensed for 





not for social 





} 


rate his s 
WARMONG 
who per 


official sot 


hoodlums dec 














man’s house and 
been 





ry their 


parents in sacred ground, but they fear 
losing their jobs if they do, or at least 


the hope of advancement. The Christian 


De BRrESSON IN “QUESTION 7” 


In anguish and high drama. 


66 





unity nevertheless survives—in the 
pre generation. 

Will it survive in the next? The full 
ight of the state is brought 
every twig. to bend it into a Communist 
attitude. The Marxist 
ors every subject that is taught in school 
and after school the children are 
shaled in youth battalions and kept too 
bus} think anything but what they 
ire told to think. To gain its end. the 
state ruthlessly upon the natural 
ambitions of the young: boys and girls 
warned that if they do not conform 





sent 


to bear on 





interpretation col- 





vy to 





plays 






2 | be denied admission to col ; 
It is. therefore. not the pastor but his 
te son (Christian de Bresson) who 





principally suffers and must fundamental- 
ly resolve the crisis of the Christian con- 
science in a Communist society. The boy 
is a gifted pianist who longs to enter 

conservatory, but to gain admission he 
m belie his religious beliefs when he 
replies to the crucial seventh question in 
t questionnaire. The state 
likable and persuasive 











a governm 





personified in a 


young teacher, urges him to leave his 
father’s “outworn ideas join the new 
society: “We need music as well as bread 


Against this advice 
veighs his father’s warning: “If 
you trade your soul for a career, I don't 


and coal and houses.” 
the boy 











care how well you play, how famous you 
become—you'll be nothing.’ 
In anguish and high drama, the boy 


makes his decision; and the film ends at 


the eve ol life’s storm as the pastor reads 
the teeth of the police the terrible 
1 holy paradoxes of St. Paul (//7 Corin- 
ms): “We are afflicted in every way 
not crushed. Perplexed. but not driven 
to despair. Persecuted. but not forsaken. 
Struck down, but not destroyed . .. As 
sorrowful, yet always rejoicing. As poor, 
vet making many rich. As having nothing 
and yet possessing everything For 
to the things that are seen 
but to the things that are unseen. For the 
things that are away, but the 
things that are unseen are eternal.” 


Daffy Taffy 
The Absent Minded Professor (Buena 


to}. Walt Disney, who ran $1,500,000 

in the red last year, seems all set to laugh 
off his losses. For the past month he has 
been packing them in with zoz Dalma- 
feature-length cartoon 

















we look not 


seen pass 









tians, the funniest 
he has ever made. And in this live-action 
picture he presents the season's kookiest 
science-fiction farce. 

The professor (Fred MacMurray) is a 
mall-college chemistry instructor, known 
to his students as Neddie the Nut, who 
“cracks the antigravity problem” by pro- 
a substance he calls “tlubber 








ducing 








Recipe (as prepared Disney's special ef- 
fects department): To 1 saltwater taffy add 
1 hear tbs polyt hane foam 1 cake 
crumbled yeast. Mix till smooth, allow to rise 


Then pour into over 1 cup cracked 
rice mixed with « cup water. Add 


molasses. Boil till it lifts lid and says 


saucepan 
topping ot 
Qurip.” 





FLUBBERFOOTED FIVE IN “PROFESSOR” 
Also a big bounce for Disr 





lab gab for flying rubber. 
of daffy taffy that “generates 
energy” by a process of “molecular ex- 
change.” Sounds fishy? Works fine. When 
the professor drops a flubber ball on the 
s back to the height it 
from. goes even higher on the 
second bounce, hits the ceiling on the 
third, and on the soth would probably 
sail to the moon. The professor installs a 
crude fubberator in a model T Ford 
impetuously bounces off into the blue 
with fubber the flivver can actually fly. 

Back on the ground, Neddie the Nut 
finds other goo. Is the 
college basketball squad losing the big 


‘lubber is a sort 
its own 


floor, it bounce was 








drop} 


uses for the go 


game? The prof smears a little witch 
pitch on the squad’s sneakers, and the 
sudden bo + 


home team shows a c 
clear to the roof of the gymnasium. Does 





the villain (Keenan Wynn) try to steal 
the hero’s secret? The prof discreetly 
adds a lift to that low heel, leaves him 


bouncing like a pogo stick till the nutty 
putty is recovered. Do the Army, Navy 
and Air conquest of 
gravity a The prof 


consider his 
levity? 


Force 
subject ol 


goes whooshing off to Washington, cir- 
cumflivverates the Capitol dome. lands 
on the White House lawn and trium- 
phantly reveals the latest wonder of sci- 
ence to a “flubbergasted” world. 


Flubber provides fuel for a very funny 
piece of hyperbolic humor in the grand 
American tradition of Paul Bunyan, and 
Director Robert (Kidnapped) Stevenson 
and Scriptwriter Bill (The Shaggy Dog) 
Walsh get plenty of bounce out of every 
ounce. The basketball game is a hilarious 
parody of the sort of giraffe polo the 
sport has recently become, and the epi- 
sode of the bouncing villain is more than 
merely funny. Higher and higher he goes 
with every bounce. Will they be able to 
stop him? If not, the spectator suddenly 
understands, Keenan Wynn will be the 
first man in space. It is a thought to 
give the universe pause. 
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SPECIAL f 
REPORT | NUCLEAR SHOWBOAT 


from United States Steel 


turn page for the story 























SPECIAL REPORT from United States Stee! (continued) 


She has no calliope, not even a smoke- 
stack, but when the Nuclear Ship Sa- 
vannah puts out to sea she'll be the 
most spectacular showboat afloat. She’s 
the world’s first nuclear-powered cargo- 
passenger ship, and she’ll introduce the 
peaceful use of atomic energy to ports 
from here to Madagascar. 

White and rakish, looking more like 
a grandiose yacht than anything else, 
the N.S. Savannah is a far cry from the 
original Savannah which on May 22, 
1819 jauntily steamed out of Savannah, 
Ga. bound for Liverpool and a place in 
history books as the first vessel to cross 
the Atlantic using steam.* The new 
Savannah, undertaken as a joint proj- 
ect of the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Maritime Administration, is 
nearly 600 feet from stem to stern, will 
carry 60 passengers and 10,000 tons of 
cargo, and with a full load will displace 
in the neighborhood of 22,000 tons. The 
big difference is that she’ll cruise with- 
out refueling for over three years. 

692 pounds of uranium-235 do 
the trick. The fuel core is roughly a 
five-foot cube containing uranium oxide 
enriched with U-235. Fuel pellets are 
packed into stainless steel tubes—164 
of them in each of the 32 fuel elements. 
Separating the fuel elements are the 
control rods, cruciform shaped rods of 
boron-containing stainless steel that are 
inserted or withdrawn to control neu- 
tron bombardment and fission. 

The command will come any day 
now. A corps of nuclear specialists will 
be aboard the Savannah in New York 
Shipbuilding’s Camden, N. J. yards 





* The tiny, 320-ton wooden vessel could carry only 
enough coal and wood for 89 hours of steaming, used 
sail most of the way. She refueled at Ireland, and so 
startled the British when she approached Liverpool 
without a sail set that they sent a cutter after her 
and fired several shots across her bow, The crossing 
took 29 days and 11 hours. 





The N. S. (for Nuclear Ship) Savannah. 


where she’s getting her final fitting. At 
the order to “‘go critical,’”” white-jack- 
eted technicians in the engine room 
control center will go to work. In that 
room a color-coded control console dia- 
grams every single piece of equipment 
in the reactor and propulsion systems, 
It shows operating conditions, pres- 
sures, temperatures, radioactivity, in 
every component; and if anything ever 
goes wrong you can tell at a glance 
where and what the trouble is. 

“Fission”? permitted. When they 
pull the rods, things will happen ex- 
actly as Albert Einstein predicted they 
would nearly a half century ago when 
he stood the scientific world on its ear 
with E=mc?, What happens is simple. 
The control rods are absorbing the ex- 
cess neutrons in the core. Withdrawal 
of these rods permits more neutrons to 
reach the fuel. When a hurtling neutron 
collides with a uranium nucleus, the 
nucleus /fissions, or splits, But the two 
halves weigh /ess than they did as a 
whole. The “‘missing’”’ mass has been 
converted into energy, in this case a 
stupendous release of heat. 

Turn of the screw. Heat is what 
makes the Savannah go. Her reactor 
vessel is called a pressurized water re- 
actor. It works on the principle that 
water under high pressure can be heated 
to high temperatures without boiling. 
The water coolant circulates through 
the hot, fissioning core in stainless steel 
tubes, picks up heat and carries it to a 
stainless steel heat exchanger where it 
gives up its heat to water under much 
lower pressure in the secondary loop 
and turns it to steam. The steam drives 
huge turbines that transfer their energy 
to the screw through a double-reduc- 
tion gear, and the payoff is a whopping 
20,000 shaft horsepower. 

The primary reactor loop is a marvel 
of engineering. Every ounce of metal 





Center section of huge steel containment 
vessel is lowered amidships. 


The day they pull the rods on the N.S. Savannah 


that comes in contact with the coolant 
is stainless steel. So are the innards of 
the pumps and valves and pressurizers 
that control its flow. It’s what they call 
a zero leakage system, and one of the 
ways they’ve made sure there’s zero 
leakage is to X-Ray every single inch 
of stainless steel and welds to make 
sure there are no defects. The machin- 
ery was put together in shops that ap- 
proach surgical cleanliness. 

Shell game. As if zero leakage wasn't 
enough, the 26!4-foot-high cylindrical 
reactor and primary loop components 
are housed in a massive (35 by 50-foot) 
containment vessel amidships. It is 
built like a huge pressure vessel and 
made of layers of steel, polyethylene 
and lead. It’s designed to contain the 
pressure and radioactivity of the entire 
contents of the primary system in case 
of accident, even escape of the coolant 
which they call the “maximum credible 
accident.”” The containment vessel is 
even further protected by a collision 
mat made of alternate layers of steel 
and redwood; only one of the world’s 
largest ships, cruising at full speed di- 
rectly into the side of the Savannah, 
could possibly knife through to the 
innermost 214" layer of steel. 

Scram is the word for nuclear shut- 
down, a fast, emergency plunge of the 
control rods back into the core to halt 
fission. But the odds are a million to 
one against a serious scram on the 
Savannah, partly because her designers 
and builders have used the finest mate- 
rials available. Items: 

g The entire primary system is stain- 
less steel, including the stainless control 
rods that have a touch of boron added 
to absorb neutrons, There are eight 
miles of 34" stainless tubing in the heat 
exchanger alone, 

g The total interior surface of the 
reactor and containment vessels is clad 





Bow section was one of the largest 
ever pre-assembled. 


with stainless steel, and the reactor 





head is formed from a 58,646-pound 
plate of carbon steel. 

@ The massive propeller and line 
shafts were forged from 120-ton ingots 
of carbon-vanadium steel, and lan- 


guished as long as a week in car bottom 





furnaces being heat treated to exact 
physical properties. 

On even keel. Materials aren't the 
only reasons the N. S. Savannah will 





be one of the safest ships afloat. In 
heavy seas, her normal roll will be re- 
duced 90% 
that outwit the waves. The great steel 
fins are hinged to change direction every 


by huge gyro stabilizers 


two seconds if necessary, and each 
exerts up to 6000 tons of lift. Radiation 
monitoring devices dot the ship from 
stem to stern and relay readings to a 
master console. Another awesome con- 
traption: a full-scale mock-up of the 
reactor and containment vessel that 
stands 70 feet long and ! 
one of New York Shi 
buildings. Trainees, crewmen-to-be and 


5 feet high in 






s hangar-like 


installation foremen clamber inces- 
santly over its catwalks, examining de- 
tails that appear exactly as they do in 
the ship. It’s one of the training grounds 
for the Savannah's officers and crew, 
who will be the most highly trained 
non-military team ever to put to sea. 
Officer candidates have studied reactor 
theory and operation at Lynchburg 
College, Lynchburg, Va. Among the 
wonders at Lynchburg: a reactor they 
use for operating procedure and nuclear 
experiments, and a full-scale mock-up 
of the Savannah's main control console 
hitched to an electronic computer and 
problem board that can simulate any 
operating conditions that will ever arise 
on the Savannah, 

Floating laboratory. As remark- 
able as she is, the N. S. Savannah is 
only the first of many generations of 
atomic powered cargo ships, and if she 
were being designed today would be 
entirely different. They're already talk- 
ing about nuclear-powered ships with 
advanced maritime reactors that could 
obsolete the Savannah overnight. Actu- 


The reactor pressure vessel—heart of the Savannah 


ally, the Savannah will play probably 
her greatest role 
tory, and in her lifetime will contribute 
far more to the testing of reactor sys- 
tems than to world trade. 

Steel potpourri. There would be 
no N. S. Ss 
she would be inc 





s a floating labora- 





vannah without steel, and 





sdibly less sophisti- 





cated if it weren’t for the thousands of 


different grades and types of steel that 
are produced in the mills of United 
States Steel. For the Savannah, we 
turned out stainless steel, tough hull 
steel and deck plate, nine large forgings 
for line shafts and propeller shafts that 
we squeezed into shape on a 10,000-ton 
press, and dozens of other steel items 
like bars and plates and _ structural 
shapes that go into the construction of 
anything from a catwalk to a crow’s 
nest. United States Steel has a long 
history of furnishing steel to shipbuild- 
ers. One of the earliest special steels 
USS Cor- 
TEN Steel, an atmospheric corrosion 


that intrigued mariners w: 





resistant, high-strength low-alloy steel 
that can be used in thinner sections 
because it is 50 per cent stronger than 
structural carbon steel. We have made 
ss steel for river boats with all- 
stainless hulls, and incredibly hard, 





stainle: 





tough alloy armor plate for virtually 
every fighting ship afloat, 

The N. S. Savannah is only one of 
the exciting innovations that promise 
to revolutionize ocean shipping. There 
are already tankers afloat that carry 
nothing but orange juice and wine in 
huge vats. There are ships that carry 
truck trailers (called fishyback) and 
others whose entire cargo stowage sys- 
tems depend on the relatively new 
concept of containerization, They’re 
talking about atomic powered super 
tankers and bulk carriers, and studies 
are underway on nuclear-powered sub- 
marine tankers. And an aircraft com- 
pany is deadly serious about the possi- 
bility of a 300-passenger ship of a new 
design that can skim over the waves at 
100 miles-an-hour. You can be sure 
that steel’s progress will keep pace. 


USS and COR-TEN are registered trademarks 


(+ This mark tells you a product 
ey) 
C+ 
Se 





is made of modern, dependable Steel. 
Look for it on the products you buy. 


Some of the miles of the Savannah's 
stainless steel tubing. 





Fuel element cans inside the reactor. 
Everything is stainless steel. 





Passengers will travel in style 


in Savannah 


staterooms. 
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Toronto's Upstarts 


For the past three years, first place in 
the National Hockey League has belonged 
as though by divine right to the Montreal 
Canadiens, one of the great teams in the 
history of the sport. But this season, to 
the astonishment of everyone but them- 
selves. the terrors of the league are the 
creaking veterans and callow kids who 
play for the Toronto Maple Leafs. Last 
week the Maple Leafs tightened their 
hold on first place by defeating the Cana- 
diens, 3-1, their second humiliation of the 
old champions in a week. Cried Toronto's 
Coach Punch Imlach: “The Canadiens 
will never catch us now.” 

The Greybeards. The Maple Leafs 
are the special creation of Imlach, whose 
nerves are starting to bend under the 
strain of success. “I’m stewing all the 
time,” he says. “I’ve got pains in my 
stomach right now.” Imlach's technique 
of piecing together a team is enough to 
make any coach a worry wart. Leader of 
the Maple Leafs is Red Kelly, 33. who 
was ready to call it quits last season after 
a twelve-year career as one of the game's 
top defensemen with the Detroit Red 
Wings. Imlach not only talked Kelly out 
of retirement but persuaded him to switch 
to the strange position of center. Left 
Wing Frank (“The Big M”) Mahovlich. 
23, is the best goal scorer and one of the 
worst team men in hockey. Though the 
N.H.L. regularly turns men grey at 30 
the defense is built around puck-scarred 
Goalie Johnny Bower, who jauntily claims 
to be just 36—although friends say he’s 
pushing 40. 

Whatever his age, Bower obviously im- 
proves with the years. He spent twelve 
shuttling around the minors 
flopped with the Rangers six years ago in 
his only other real shot at the big time. 
With the Maple Leafs, Bower is a jack- 
in-the-box who always seems to be pop- 
ping. to his feet after making one save 
just in time to make another. 

Pair of Aces. But as Bower and every 
other Maple Leaf knows, the real money- 
maker for the team is Frank Mahovlich 
one of hockey’s most controversial play- 
ers. A solid 6 ft. 1 in., 200 Ibs., Mahovlich 
has big muscles—and a mouth to match. 
For three years, he was Toronto's spoiled 
brat, a marvelously smooth skater of tre- 
mendous promise and little accomplish- 
ment. Like a sulking schoolboy, Mahov- 
lich seemed to do nothing else but shoot 
and feud with rivals. Other coaches might 
have tried to force Mahovlich to conform 
—and ruined him forever. But Imlach left 
Mahovlich alone, gave the job of handling 
him to self-effacing Red Kelly. 

Playing in the same line, Kelly grad- 
ually learned how to keep Mahovlich’s 
head cool and his stick hot. “I've devel- 
oped a sense of knowing where Frank is 
without seeing him,” says Kelly. By last 
week the team of Kelly and Mahovlich 
was the most formidable in hockey. Not 
only was Kelly leading the league in as- 


70 


seasons 





sists, but Mahovlich was leading in goals 
with 47, and had a good chance to break 
the N.H.L. season record of 50 goals set 
by Montreal's Maurice (“The Rocket”) 
Richard in 1944-45.* Says Imlach: “Ma- 
hovlich reminds me of a freight train 
bearing down on a car blocking the tracks. 
He just knocks it out of the way.” 
Mahovlich still makes little effort to 
help out his team on defense. and he still 
has a talent for shooting off his mouth 
after a game. Red Kelly may be one of 
his defenders—and his roommate on the 
road—but Mahovlich once blustered to 
the press: “I don't think Kelly has any- 








Mapce Lears’ MAHOVLICH 
Big mouth—and a stick to match. 


thing to do with my getting goals.” Kelly 
merely chuckled. “Frank’s a young guy 
just letting off steam.” said the leader of 
the Maple Leafs. “The important thing is 
that he just goes on putting that puck in 
that cage.” As long as he does, the Maple 
Leafs have a solid chance to pull off a 
remarkable upset in hockey. 


Round Three 


In some ways. the prefight pattern was 
familiar. As he had twice before, U.S. 
Heavyweight Floyd Patterson stuck grim- 
ly to his job of clouting sparring partners 
in preparation for a championship bout 
with Sweden's Ingemar Johansson, And 
although Ingo was working harder than 
ever before in the training ring, he was 
still surrounded with all the lush appur- 





Richard scored his goals in a shorter season 


than today’s (50 games vy. 70), but 


far weaker opposition. 


against 





tenances of life, including perennial fian- 
cée Birgit Lundgren. 

Champion Patterson had rented a villa 
on Florida’s east coast, just a_ stroll 
away from the Atlantic surf. But Patter- 
son could hardly have cared less. “This is 
a vacation spot,” he said. “But I'm not 
here for fun.” Sixty-five miles northward, 
at Palm Beach's Sea Breeze motel, Chal- 
lenger Johansson took his turn in an 
open-air, rooftop training ring, and dunked 
himself in a nearby, palm-girdled swim- 
ming pool. “Ah.” said Ingo, “this is the 
perfect pl ace.” 

Study in Contrasts. Next week at 
Miami Beach, Patterson and Johansson 
will meet in their third fight for the 
heavyweight championship of the world. 
In the first bout, Challenger Johansson 
knocked out Champion Patterson with a 
bombardment of right hands. In the sec- 
ond, Patterson knocked out Ingo with a 
left hook, became the first deposed heavy- 
weight champion to regain the title. The 
fights proved that both Patterson and 
Johansson can hit—and be hit. And mak- 
ing matters even more interesting is the 
fact that the two are a study in contrast- 
ing styles and personalities. 

Sweden's Johansson is breezy and con- 
fident. Despite his drubbing in the second 
fight—he was still groggy an hour after 
the finish—Ingo still talks at times as if 
Patterson were just a preliminary boy. 
“I have no more respect for him as a 
boxer than I had in the first fight.” he 
says. Ingo even stayed unrufiled last week 
when the U.S. Internal Revenue Service 
socked him with a suit for $598,000 in 
back taxes. He would, he said, willingly 
fight even if his third-fight purse were 
tied up. “If I didn’t fight.” he said dead- 
pan, “the American Government wouldn't 
get all that money.” 

New Message. For the first time, Play- 
boy Johansson was all business in the 
training ring, He was trying to develop 
a left hand to complement his crashing 
right—but there were doubts that his 
left would ever be very dangerous. More- 
over, Johansson still has not corrected 
the basic mistake of dropping his right 
hand, which last time left him open to 
Patterson's left hook. But the way Ingo 
explains his defeat, he tried to lean back 
from Patterson's left instead of ducking 
under it. This time, he says. he will duck. 

He may have to, for in training Patter- 
son’s left appeared sharper than ever 
before. At 195 lbs., he was heavier than 
in the past. but had lost none of his speed. 
For the most part, he has learned to fight 
out of a stable stance instead of bouncing 
about like a kangaroo, as he did for years. 
When word of Ingo’s “new left” reached 
him, Patterson took the news seriously. 
“Ingemar’s real sneaky.” he said. “He'll 
have something new for me. I'll have to 
do likewise.” 

After one rugged session with Patter- 
son, a battered sparring partner last week 
emerged from the ring to say: “He sends 
a very sincere message.” In the betting on 
next week's fight, the odds are that Jo- 
hansson will be on the receiving end of 
that message. 
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> White Compact tractor shown 
can haul a 43’ trailer in a 50’ 
§ state. Truck version has a 20’ 
body ona wheelbase of only162’’. 





New WHITE COMPACTS do more work 
in less time at lower cost 


to the 
rising cost of hauling goods in city 
traffic is an entirely new kind of 
vehicle... the new WHITE COMPACT 
truck and tractor. Both are function- 
ally engineered to do more work in 
less time at lower cost. Here’s why: 


The Compact 
truck packs 128 cu. ft. more payload 
space every trip. It gives you a two- 
foot longer body than competitive 
models of the same over-all length. 
The tractor can haul a 43’ trailer 


or two 20’ boxes in a 50’ state. 


THE CoMPACT’s 
ultra-short wheelbase and approxi- 
mately 50° wheelcut give it un- 
equaled maneuverability, enable it 
to get in and out of congested termi- 
nals and loading docks quickly. Six 
of these unique WHITE COMPACTS 
can do the work of seven conventional 
vehicles of equal over-all size. 

The Compact’s 
Super Mustang engine, with full 
wet-sleeve construction, squeezes 


more miles out of every gallon of 
fuel. Cab and radiator are shield- 
protected. New, manually operated, 
torsion-bar tilt-cab gives quick, easy 
accessibility to engine. Heavy-duty 
components last longer. 

Ask for a demonstration of the 
new WuitE Compact before you 
buy or lease any truck. And watch 
your costs go down! 

THE WuiteE Motor COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Branches, distributors, dealers in all principal cities 


WORLD LEADER IN HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS 


WHITE TRUCKS 
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r Bill Shannon 
from Clark University in 194 
political history of the Irish in 
tts while studying for a 
ters degree in history at Harvard 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr.. who called him 
“the most brilliant student I ever had. 
Ther he sailed a few miles down the 
Charles River to M.I.T. to help edit the 
f Theodore Roosevelt 
ting E. Morison, won his report- 
er’s ribbon in 1950 as a State Department 
legman for pugnacious, New-Dealing, syn- 
dicated Columnist Robert S. Allen, with 
whom he co-authored The Truman Merry- 
Go-Round, A year later, he moved to the 
Post’s Washington bureau as 
Between the Lines. As a Post columnist 
37. Shannon regarded Dwight Ei 
senhower’s biggest failing as “not mobiliz- 
ing the full American 
people in fighting the political cold war.’ 
But almost alone among the liberal pun- 
dits, he has never overboard for 
Kennedy. Even in a seemingly 
tribute to Kennedy just after the elec- 
tion, Shannon’ expressed between-the- 
lines doubts: “If the physical courage is 
matched by the political courage, if the 
intellectual touched 
fination, if 
ennobled by an 





mas 





under 


under His- 











reporter. 





since 19 


energies of the 


gone 


honeyed 


brilliance is with 





enough compassion and im 


the canny political skill 





occasional act of reckless daring on behalf 
of moral principle, then John Fitzgerald 
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“Press's” MESINGER 
A girl Friday 


72 


COLUMNIST SHANNON 


repper in the liberal sa 


Kennedy will take his place in the lofty 
company to which he honorably aspires.” 
ilthough still generally en- 
about the Kennedy Administra- 
tion, Shannon has incre: y peppered 
Wrote he of early 
Cabinet choices 


Since then 





thusiastic 





his prose. 


pretty sad 





liberal ad of our 


began 





num tor 


new, young President-elect. 








as a search for new men is end is the 
acceptance ot grey secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk’s first press 
conference, Shannon commented acidly 





Answering approximately 


he explored the 


and the higher per 


questions 
outer reaches of cliché 


iks of platitude. One | re 





porter} described Rusk’s performance as 
an educated man’s parody of an Eisen- 
hower press conference. 

Danger in Power. Last week Colum 
nist Shannon went farther than ever be- 
fore—with plea to intellectuals not to 


blindly. Wrote he rhe 


tuals and 


follow Kennedy 


love affair between the intel 


President Kennedy is 
} 






1 striking feature of 


the politic il scene. This romance may be 





the viev 





but it is doubtful if it is a wise ve 






or the in lectuals, 
\n s basic posture is that 
of a critic. He has no right to be e 1ored 





olf men of power. Kennedy. by virtue of 


the office he holds and by temperament, is 











man o ywer. Since he wants to hold 
power for himself and his party, he must 
manipulate situations and people con- 
sciously, sometimes cynically, for his own 


and his party's selfish advantage. 
“Tt is the ent 
asm ol 
After 15 
hower, it is a pleasure to have a sophis- 
ticated, literate mind in the White House. 
But another cult is precisely 


husi- 





to under 





the intellectuals for Kennedy. 


Truman and 


years of Eisen- 


personal 





what we do not need. Hero worship is not 
unhelpful. Tt can 
only lead to an unhealthy disillusionment 
is President Kennedy engages in the ‘ 
ward shifts 

that inevitably 
great power. Let us 


only unbecoming but 





evasions and comprom 
the exerci 


Lord Re 








iccompany 
remember 


take care.” 


Spit-Spat 
1 feel like Dr. Frankenstein. I taught 
her everything she knows, and she’s damn 
smart.” Thus did chain-smoking Houston 
Columnist Bill Roberts. 43 
frustration about a 
tion” that has 
blonde Maxine Mesinger. 35 
the Houston Press. Once Rob 
day on the Press, Maxine last 
week was still scooping her 


rival 


ton and 








journal- 





come home to 





ay through 
barely noting a 





town as his chief 


snippy feud that has Houstonians gabbing 
as much about the two columnists as 


ibout the people they chronicle. 

Fear & Confidence. The Houston gos- 
spit-spat has building ever 
Roberts abruptly announced 20 
that after 23 years on the 
Press he was quitting to accept a better 
offer from the Post. Press Editor George 
Carmack frantically placed long-distance 


sipists been 


since 


months ago 





calls for a replacement. When none ap 


peared, he took a slow look around his 
own city room, finally tapped energetic 
Maxine, mother of two, who had worked 





1956 and knew all of 
her old boss’s news sources. “I was petri 
fled says Maxine. “I couldn't eat. ] 
couldn't sleep. After all, Bill Roberts had 
been writing his column for tw 
Who was I to take him on? 
concurred, warned Maxine 


for ‘rts since 








e years. 
Roberts 
- Nobody s 
Who said Power tends to corrupt, and abso 


ibsolutels 





4 
- 
“Post's” ROBERTS 
. became a femmitation all week 
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Before you buy the new Royal Electric Typewriter, please do yourself, 
your secretary, and your company this service: try all the makes of electric 
typewriters. Try them for touch, for printwork, for any feature you wish. 
Only in this way can you really know the worth of the choice you will make. 

Royal McBee Corporation 


fs 
- 
: 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY * THE 0 


BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 





ever been able to buck You'll be out 
of a job in six months. 
Rapidly greving Roberts. who recently 


sported a beard for a local festival, had 





every reason for confidence: but he failed 
to appreciate what a good teacher he had 
been. “Have tongue. will tattle said 
Maxine—and she did. Invading the night- 
clubs. Maxine won palships with such 
visiting celebrities as Marguerite Piazza 
and Carol Channing. Businessmen en 





joyed boasting to her about real estate 
deals and stock market killings. Political 


inside 





dopesters put her so far on the 
that when she accurately 
Governor Price Daniel would run for a 
third term, Daniel himself called Maxine 


torecast 





to express amazement. Cried the Gover- 
nor: “I hadn't even told my wife. and 
now she’s mad at m 


Attack & Retreat. Burned at his own 
game, Roberts took to poking it Maxine 
in print as “my afternoon femmitation,’ 
used his wife's byline in to him- 
self that scorned “the newcomer to news 
ranks.” who was “running around like 
she’s just Rock Hudson.’ 
Maxine kept a disdainful public silence. 
‘I'm like the fellow who was kicked by 
the mule.” she said in private. “I just 
consider the source and forget it. 

In recognition of her 18-hour working 
day. Maxine recently was rewarded with 
star billing in the Press: “Maxine 
fat letters above the name of her column 
“Big City Beat.” As for Roberts. the king 
of Houston’s columnists is learning to 
share his realm, has tried to call off the 
one-way public feud. “I stopped her one 
night at the Shamrock.” he says. “and 
told her Max, I don't \ t this. Max's 


Great, it’s 


nemos 


misplaced 





in big 








reaction 


Lord of Lords 


Burly, baby-faced Harmsworth 
King. 60, last week became by far Brit- 
ain’s biggest press lord. Despite cries of 
and the threat of 
mission appointed to inquire into press 
King engineered a cash and 
stock deal totaling about $106.400.000 to 


Cecil 


“piracy 1 royal com- 


monopolies 
win control of the Odhams Press empire 
King and his titanic Daily Mir 





group 
thereby wind up with properties worth 
more than $280 million. and irculation 


exceeding 36 million some 500 


imo! 





newspapers, magazines, trade and techni 


cal journals and annual directories. 


Sorting it all out will be King’s next 
big task. Odhams and the Daily M 
combine had owned competing magazine 
that specialized in fields ranging from 
poultry to plastics. Most confusing of 








ill was the fiercely competit vor 
m ine field. King’s gr lread 
owned Woman's Mirror, Woman's Week- 





Woman's Companion, Woman's [lu 
trated, Wife and Home, Wi 1 
Beauty, Woman and Home and Woman’ 
Journal. By acquiring Odhams. King 
acquired Woman, Woman's Own, Wom 
s Realm, Woman's Day, 
an, Housewife, Ever 


In the process of becoming 





Mother, 


he lord of 


Vwoman ; 








lords, it appeared as if Cecil Harmsworth 


King might have taken over a harem. 
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New Musical on Broadway 
13 Daughters (book, music and lyrics 


by Eaton Mag Jr.) conscientiously 

















adds its mite to making this Broadway's 
Nabbiest season in years. About equ 
lavish and leaden, 13 Daughters ti 
place in 19th century Hawaii and stars 
Don Ameche as an amiably wily Chinese 


millionaire with 





; daughters to marry off. 
If that is not trouble enough. there is a 
Hawaiian that no daughter can 
narry ull the eldest does, and a Hawaiian 
curse that Ameche’s shall marry 
at all. way to the 


custom 


none ot 


Before the ban gives 


Dox AMECHE IN “13 DAUGHTERS 


+ + } 
A mite IoObINe 


banns. there is a lot of Hawaiian—or 
Hawaiian-type—music and dancing. and 
sighing and song. and love by a stream 


ind rollicking in a valley and baritoning 





on a beach. Throughout it all. Ameche 
catters such philosophic petals as “A bird 
n the hand is worth two in the bushel. 

Perhaps, had there never been a King 


ind I, a South Pacific—no. that 
help. Well 

lore been ar 
Dauehte wo 


rlosity 


won't 
perhaps had there never be 


icals at all, z 
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tld have emerged a real ¢ 1- 


instead of a curio. the libretto 
and 


have 
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g in the 
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what is music would 
blotted out what is banal. But on a Broad 


iusicals and 





has offered exotic 1 
what 


-such as a few of 


good 
Rod 
reminis- 
better. What 
and at- 


George Jenkins’ sets. 


to spare 
in 13 Dat 
Alexander's 


even is reasonably 





dances—still seems 


cent of something that was 


alone stand out. for elegance 





mosphere, are 








Minding own 
Ow business 


Head in the clouds. Our aviation 
writer, Christopher Elias, is having 
trouble these days finding time to cover 
his reporting assignments, Ever since 
we ran his big story on airline financing 
last year, airline executives keep phon- 
ing him for information (a switch we 
find most engaging). He's also been 
busy collecting prizes. The most recent 





—a first prize for seven of his airline 
stories in TWA’s annual Aviation Writ- 
ing and Picture Competition. This is 
Elias’ second consecutive TWA award 
—and Business Week's fourth in five 
years, We're gratified no end by these 
several indications of our magazine's 
success in covering airline 
news. We suspect, too, that our man- 
agement subscribers (and that's almost 
the only kind we have) find our down- 
to-earth coverage of other Air and Space 
Age industries equally valuable. 


business 


Feet on the ground. Once again the 
results are posted. The Publishers In- 
formation Bureau reveals that Business 
Week led all general, general-business 
and news magazines in business and 
industrial advertising in 1960. Our clos- 
est compeutor, in fact, was over 2,500 
pages behind. This is the 23rd consecu- 
tive year we've finished far out in front. 





(A literary friend informs us there's a 
new book called “The Loneliness of 
the Long-distance Runner.”’ Wonder if 


it's about Business Week.) 
BUSINESS [Equal 
WEEK @ 
a~€& 


when you want to influence z 
management men 
A McGraw-Hill 


You advertise in 
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Concrete wins 








over asphalt 
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DURABILITY 


A count of pavement sections surviving in the great 
National Road Test, after two full years of traffic, showed 
concrete outlasted asphalt 3 to 1! Here is new confirmation 
that concrete gives more for tax dollars. 


DRIVING COMFORT 


In ratings of how test pavements retained the riding 
quality they started with, concrete won over asphalt 

by a wide margin. Conclusive evidence that only concrete 
can give lasting driving comfort and do it without 
excessive maintenance. 


Sponsored by the American Association of State Highway Officials (AASHO) 


... directed by the Highway Research Board of the National Academy of Sciences 
— National Research Council. Here is the most scientific pavement test ever made. 
Accurate instrumentation checked performance of test sections during 2 full years of 
traffic. 99 trucks, 19 hours daily, 6 days a week. There were 17 million miles 

of travel—1,113,762 load applications! 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 

















ART 





He Says It's Spinach 


John Canaday deplores most abstract 
expressionist art—and that opinion fuels 
a bitter feud. For Canaday is art news 
editor of the U.S.’s leading newspaper, 
the New York Times, and abstract ex- 
pressionism is the U.S.’s most important 
school of art. Last week the feud, smol- 
dering for months, broke into flame. 

Canaday, 54, came to the Times in 
1959 after a career of teaching (Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Tulane) and_head- 
ing up the educational activities of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Almost 
from his first column, he infuriated the 
abstract expressionists, chiefly by the 
wicked suggestion that although what 
they painted might be art, it cou'd 
also be fraud. He lamented the school’s 
influence, questioned its competence, 
doubted its goals, even predicted its even- 
tual demise. 

One night last fall, 14 artists, critics 
and friends were gathered at the apart- 
ment of Abstract Expressionist John Fer- 
ren, and after getting themselves into a 
suitably angry mood by reading old Cana- 
day columns, they decided to strike back. 
Last week they did so in a letter to the 
Times, denouncing Canaday for insinuat- 
ing that they had the motives of “cheats, 
greedy lackeys or senseless dupes.” 

A Little Domestic Service. The letter, 
which had been gathering signatures for 
weeks, bore 50 of the top names among 
today’s artists, collectors, critics and art 
professors.* In hurt tones, it quoted a 


* Among them: Abstract Expressionists Ferren, 
James Brooks, Adolph Gottlieb, Hans Hofmann, 
Robert Motherwell, Willem de Kooning; Sculp- 
tors David Smith and David Hare; Critics 
Alfred Frankfurter and Thomas Hess of Art 
News; Fine Arts Professors James S. Ackerman 
(Harvard) and Meyer Schapiro (Columbia), 


GEN MARTIN 


CRITIC CANADAY 





series of excerpts from Canaday’s col- 
umns. He had written, for example, that 
“the bulk of abstract art in America has 
followed the course of least resistance and 
quickest profit,’ that it “allows excep- 
tional tolerance for incompetence and de- 
ception,” and that “critics and educators 
have been hoist with their own petard, 
sold down the river. We have been had.” 
He said that abstract expressionism’s dis- 
ciples at universities and museums are 
guilty of “brainwashing,” and the whole 
situation is ‘fraud at worst and gullibility 
at best.”” This, stormed the angry protest- 
ers, “is the activity not of a critic but 
of an agitator.” 

When read as a whole and over a long 
period of time—as they are meant to be 
—Canaday’s comments are not all one- 
sided, but his attitude is clear. More 
alarmed than gratified by the prolifera- 
tion of galleries and painters in the U.S., 
he once acidly, if jokingly, suggested that 
all painters stop work for a while and get 
other jobs—as domestic servants, for in- 
stance. On another occasion he repro- 
duced a blob of pigment in the Times, 
then proceeded to subject it to the kind 
of analysis that an avant-garde critic 
might use about a genuine abstraction: 
“The huge central element, generally 
globular in shape, is the very apotheosis 
of the inertness of matter.” It was an 
amusing satire on the prevalent gobble- 
dygook, and by implication at least, it 
lumped all abstract expressionism togeth- 
er as one big hoax. 

A Little Knuckle-Rapping. To the 
more neutral. spirits in the field, Cana- 
day's main fault is that he sometimes 
seems to prefer to harangue in generalities 
than to come to grips with this or that 
particular artist. But this kind of knuckle- 
rapping is not always out of order with a 
group that can be as pretentious and self- 
righteous as some of the abstract expres- 
sionists. They in their turn have not been 
notable for their broad-mindedness to- 
ward their opposition—to which a legion 
of first-rate artists belong. “John Cana- 
day,”’ said Realist Edward Hopper in a 
letter to the Times this week, “is the best 
and most outspoken art critic the Times 
has ever had.” Added Sculptor William 
Zorach in another letter: “He is an out- 
spoken and healthy asset to the art world.” 
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ARCHITECT JOHNSON’S PORTICO: ELEGANCE FOR BUCKING BRONCOS 


ERIC SCHAAL 


Museum of Yippee-Yi-Yo 


Amon G. Carter of Fort Worth was 
born too late to be a pioneer, but he more 
than made up for this slip-up on the part 
of fate. Starting out as a boardinghouse 
dishwasher at twelve, he ended up as the 
publisher of the Fort Worth Star Tele- 
gram, a multimillionaire in oil, and, by 
the time he died in 1955, the man most 
responsible for turning Fort Worth into 
the city it is. There was so much to 
Carter's rambunctious, blustering, big- 
hearted career that one aspect of it tended 
to be overshadowed: Carter was an art 
collector with a special passion. 

Today Carter’s art collection—almost 
entirely the Western paintings and sculp- 
ture of Missouri-born Charles M. Russell 
and New York-born Frederic Remington 
—is housed in the newest of U.S. mu- 
seums, a graceful structure on a rise over- 
looking Fort Worth. In designing its 
facade, Manhattan Architect Philip John- 
son (Time, Sept. 5) to a large degree 
abandoned the austere international style 
that has dominated modern architecture, 
instead dipped far into the past for in- 
spiration. The five archways and the ta- 
pered columns on the front portico go 
back to the Greek stoas and the Renais- 
sance loggias that looked down upon Med- 
iterranean plazas. The Great Hall is severe 
but rich, and Johnson’s elegance manages 
to shelter whooping cowpunchers and 
bucking broncos without dampening their 
bronze spirits. The Amon Carter Museum 
of Western Art is meant to display the 
Old West, not to tame it. 

Six to the Bar. It would have been un- 
fortunate had this been otherwise, for by 
temperament Amon Carter was out of the 
Old West himself. His collecting began 
one day in 1928 when a Manhattan art 
dealer showed him six watercolors and an 
oil by Russell that reminded Carter of the 
Texas of his boyhood. Though he was not 
yet rich, he promptly wrote a $7,500 note, 
paid it in installments over the next 
two years. 

By 1952 his appetite—and pocketbook 
—had grown large. He cast an envious 
eye on a big bunch of Russells, then 
housed cozily in a fine old Great Falls, 
Mont., saloon called The Mint. The people 
of Montana belatedly tried to raise the 
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CHARLES M. RUSSELL’S THUNDERING “WILD MEAT FOR WILD MEN,” PAINTED IN 


PHE MUSEUM'S GREAT HALI IN FOREGROUND, SCULPTURES BY RUSSELI BOTTOM LEFT) & REMINGTON 











FREDERIC REMINGTON’S TENSE NIGHT SCENE, “THE OLD STAGE COACH OF THE PLAINS,” PAINTED IN 1902 





HULTBERG'S “AT THE BORDER 


noney to outbid Carter 
irtist’s work in the state he 
Carter won. He hung his n 
his club, at the newspaper, in the Fort 
Worth library. the airport terminal. Hi 


vill stipulated that they should eventually 








have their own museut 

A Story to Tell. 1 I t Ru 
sell only casually and gton never 
Carter must have felt that 
both well. Tough and ti 





ndividualistic vet hungrily 
they shared Carter's red-b 


fe. They painted and sculpt 





nen, white men, men hur 
daring the waves, taming 
their work. mostly done be 

came close to illustration, it 





As prog 
chutied the West 
ver newly laid railroad tracks, Remingtor 
explained what that story was. “I knew 


lers and vacant 


cause they had a story to 


} } 





ind shrieked 


he wrote, “that the wild ric 





ind were about to vanish forever, ar he 


nore I considered the subject 








the forever loomed. gan to trv to re- 
rd some facts arot 1th ore ] 
looked, the more the panor nfolded. 


Between Waking & Sleep 


Navy. John Hultberg 


Just out of the 







in 1947 enrolled in San Franc s Cali- 
fornia School of Fine Arts seemed 
th rtistically there was only one cours¢ 
f to steer. Abstracttonism was the 
| *~w movement, and some of its 


us practitioners—notably Clyf- 
ind Mark Rothko—were his 
Hultberg has nothing but ad- 
miration for these men but purely I 


stract painting was not for him. 


As he proves in his latest one-man show 
Manhattan's Martha Jackson Gallery 
Hultberg has developed a way of painting 
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\ FRONT-RANK FUNAMBULIST 





it places hi in the ranks of today’s 

tistic funambulists, who walk the tight- 
rope between schools. Quickly glimpsed 
his paintings seem abstract; on inspection 
they turn out to be landscapes which 
vindows, doors, bits of floor » Oo 

lilding fill up the foreground while be 
rine he tretches an endles n 





distant city dark 
titles Death and 





wdc ire slapped 


1. The surrealist 




















y i the es 
in the s onscious; Hultberg ge hi 
ide from the preconscious—the half 
remembered. half-conscious things you se¢ 
just be e you fall asleep or wake up. 
\s / of bridge between reality 
ind dre iltberg exaggerates perspec 
tive. The eye no sooner lig ! 
irface deck do 
of ro 1 it is drawn thro 
udden o ww. Whisked up I 
plank ed into space. Occasionally 
hole in is made up of yw 
ch with a separate world behir The 
shadowy figures lurking here or there are 
ere ) ) rh I 
nt¢ ne p ire 
li ie five o x years Ss 
egan g g ion and | 
in important collections and 1 
minting changed only 
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Love Letters 
to ambler 
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Wilderness trav- 
eler Mrs. Allan 


Smith of Oakland, 
Calif., says, “driv 


ing is my hobby.” 
A school teacher 
shi spends every 
possible wee kend 
or vacation touring wilderness are 
with her family in their 59 Rambler 
6 Station Wagon. Recently, they 
drove the Alaskan Highway 
8,500 miles in 24 days. Mrs. Smith 


writes: 


“PERFORMANCE OF THE 
RAMBLER INCREDIBLE” 
ther we were in hut 

ua or 
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In TIME each week 
follow the progress of the news—in 
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Take your next eyeglass pre- 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





NIGHTCLUBS 

2!/5 Months to Go 
It's an office party, or so it seems, and 
has had just enough vodka 
1 cranberry juice to get up and pul 
Man 
tan’s subterranean Copacabana, one of 
shelters in the 
nail clerk is little Bobby 
tion with 








song. But office is really 





best-known 
world, and the n 
Darin, a $350,000-a-year corpor. 
Daché. 

of a three-week run 
y Darin exemplifies t 
reservoir of U.S. pop 
i in immodest boy with 
ability, whose fan club has jus 








ducktail 
In the 
the Copa 








Bob 


shallowing young 





ta it 








crow about than the fol- 
lowers of Frankie Avalon or the Fabian 
societies. \ Darin has made six LP al- 
bums that have 
copies. His trader 


more to 





sold more than 1,500.0 


version ol 











ANTE has 












sold more 00 cop- 
ies. He has all the bookings he can handle 
America’s major nightclub principali 
ties from Las Vegas to Miami Beach. He 
has signed nearly $2.q00,000 worth of 
Hollywood film contracts. Moreover. he 
h veen all ov tel om od 
hel van to This Is } to his own 
hour-long spectacular. 
Dungeness Crab. A rer le rock ‘n’ 
roller, Darin can make so substantial 
claims to recognition: he has a pleasant 





if ordinary voit 





nd a pencl 


his knees see 


carrying tunes 





to sulfer now 


yugh 1 
ind then under the load. He sings 


idly 
in a style that called 20th cen- 
tury Benzedrine, slurring the lyrics of Up 
a Lazy River or Clementine through lips 
that move no more than a carny ventrilo- 
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could be 








quist’s, while the song seen 
ing out of his left ear. He is versatile. At 
moment he could be 

Fisher, a little 
omo, later still the natural child 
I Sinatra. 

His versatility takes other forms too. 
He dances, has written hit 
| plays the vibraphone, drt 
and offers ween-! 
y that is som 











songs 





mes blue and often 
corny. His promote Hollywood 
ressagent firm of Rogers & Cowan lav- 
ishly plug his innate sex appeal and his 
which collide 
singing, 


in his 








rs at the 





tuition for showmanship 
when Darin 
*s a diseng: 





ferve 








ged microphor 








nd slides sideways in a character- 
that could only 
young Uungeness crab in 
Two-Tone Rolls. Someone else 
well have been Bobby Darin. The it 
Walden Robert C 


Bronx in 19 contracted a near- 





otion 


trouble. 





born issotto in 


case of rheumatic fever at the age 








of eight. His father, described by Darin 
is a small-scale gang died before Bob- 
by is born. Supp by his mother’s 
relief mney, he gre in one of Man- 
hattan’s toughes neighbor- 
ho steadily r ership in 





studied 1 


hard and learned 


to the 





Bronx High School of 


he picked uy 





science. 
» show busi 
Catskill 


g vacations 








ness experience entertaining at 
Sul 


With a scholarship, he moved on to 
Hunter C but the 


r camps 


sound of the 








The Bronx 





also fell har 
dane 
and 


et. Darin sugg 


18 fora 
zed him 
him out 
that 


31-vear-old who 


ushed 
into the 





finally 





this 









is the rt his d ss 
and har d egotism is 
throws out 

room, b es 





ind wades roughly and 
clutching fans). His 
rted in 1956. when he 


sang radio commercials for 


> caught the atter 


ently through 





masses of singing 


career st wrote and 
stores 


local 


and his voi ition of the 








rec . Alwavs bitterly remem- 
be arted dancer, he now 
conce that th exnerience probably 





helped his career: “I know what I'm 
inging about.” 

In recent he has acquired both 
a wife and a father. Playing 
Las Vegas’ Sahara Hotel with Comedian 
George Burns two years ago, he began a 
close and uncharacteristically warm rela- 
tionship, soaking up Burns’s pithy advice 
and practical philosophy. Then last sum- 
mer a film they made 
together in Italy. he first saw the fluores- 
cent tresses of 18-year-old Actress Sandra 
Dee. They married in Dec 
and now live in Hollywood. Before he 
left New York, Darin vowed that he 
would not return professionally to his 
home city until he could play 
Manhattan’s top brass—at the 
bana. Now back for the second time 
first was in June) 
one evening last week in 
1 





times 
surrogate 





on the location of 


were mber 





among 
Copaca- 
(the 
he showed up for work 
a two-tone Rolls- 
ed a walk bum an easy 

fin, and led his wife inside. 

Another self-promise hung in the air 
around his shoulders: “I'd like to be the 
biggest thing in show business by the time 
I’m 25 vears old.” he has said many times. 
Anything i He has 24 months 


to go. 


THEATER ABROAD 


Return of the Phoenix 

: topher Fry’s The Lady's 
was produced in 1948, a 
med to have dawned 
h-speaking theater. None of 
Phoe nix Too Pre. 
Ts Light 
lage ind 
ice. But 
a trium- 








yvce ) 








is possible. 























has led 


igainst the modern 


weakest. Fry 
phant one-man parade ' 
i . Where virtual- 
iywrights were committed 
r surrealism, Fry wrote roman- 


where poetry 


movemen 





1 other pl 


drama 





1 from the stage so se 
even T. S. Eliot i 
vn to almost imperceptibly 
se, Fry flashed his poetry 

juggler in the s 
for the past seven years, except for 
itions and movie work (Ben Hur, 
i Barabbas), he has 
grip of what he has de- 
scribed as a crisis of confidence. Last week 


his first play since 1954 opened, strongly 





toned 





is 










tran 
the fo 
silent, in the 








com! 


been 
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BREWED ONLY IN MILWAUKEE... NATURALLY! 


Through the years, Milwaukee has been recognized and respected as the 
brewing capital of the world. It’s only natural that you prefer the special 
goodness of genuine Milwaukee beer... and here’s one sure way of 
getting it... 

Look at the label! ... Legally all breweries must clearly print 
the name of the city in which the beer is brewed on the label of every 
bottle, can and keg. 

Look at the label! ...1f the label shows the beer is brewed any 
place but in Milwaukee, you’re not getting what you really want... 
you’re not getting a genuine Milwaukee beer! 

Look at the Miller High Life label! It clearly, boldly, proudly 
states that Miller High Life is “brewed only in Milwaukee.” Here’s 
your assurance of getting the real thing... a beer of consistent quality 
and goodness because it’s always brewed in the same place under the 
same ideal conditions. 

There’s more too! Behind Miller High Life are generations of 
craftsmen dedicated to the brewing of a finer beer, and their skills are 
supplemented by an old-world recipe using the costliest grains and the 
finest of hops. Unquestionably, this is the Champagne of Bottle Beer! 


Why settle for anything less? 





THE CHAMPAGNE OF BOTTLE BEER 


MILLER BREWING COMPANY * MILWAUKEE, WiS, 
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La Le Le ona sory 
WAITING... 


-for Your shi 
to poe in? ° 





WHY WATT... 


Your bank will hel 
launch your Suede 
dream-boat right now! 


Like to get started in boating, but 
don’t like dipping into savings to do it? 
No need to! These days, smart buyers 
finance their boating fun out of income. 
A modern boating outfit holds its 
value better than a car. And an 
Evinrude-powered outfit is the sound- 
est fun investment of all! See your 
dealer for the details. 





SEND FOR FREE 
IDEA-FILLED 
EVINRUDE 
FUN GUIDE 


<< 
x— 


EVINRUDE 


EVINRUDE MOTORS, 4120 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 16, Wis. 
(In Canada: Peterborough, Ont.) 
A Div. of Outboard Marine Corp. 


Please send me Free 12-page Evinrude FUN GUIDE 
Free 24-page 1961 Evinrude catalog 
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suggesting that at 53 Fry is far from writ- 
ten out. 

Illuminated Law. The play is Curt- 
mantle, about Henry II and Archbishop 
Thomas Becket. a theme previously treat- 
ed by T.S. Eliot and Jean Anouilh. With 
Anouilh’s Becket still running in New 
York and soon to open in London, Fry 
tactfully avoided competition. opened his 
play in an odd setting: the new civic 
theater at Tilburg. in The Netherlands 
where he hoped for a quiet tryout. The 
fact that the play was given in Dutch 
would help him, thought Fry. to concen- 
trate less on language than on structure 
always his weakness. Hardly a sneak pre- 
view, Curtmantle® opened to an audience 
of goo (including the Dutch Prime Minis- 
ter) who found the drama a long way 
from the other treatments of the theme. 

Eliot's brilliant Murder in the Cathedral 
is a churchly pageant, its great poetry 
close to litany, concentrating on Becket’s 
temptation to martyrdom and using his 
murder for savage satire on the hypocriti- 
cal rationalizations of tyrants. Anouilh’s 
Becket attempts—without much psycho- 
logical or historical depth—to show the 
love-hate relationship between the King 
ind the servant-friend who turns against 
him in order to serve the church, Fry 
sought to concentrate more on Henry than 
on Becket and to illuminate the interplay 
of law—civil, canon, moral. divine. Says 
Fry: “Henry was essentially religious, also 
blasphemous, also superstitious, devoted 
to law yet also in himself anarchical, 
Having done careful research, | ry tried to 
tell the whole story from “the proud years 
when all events were Henry” to the King’s 
final. ignominious defeat at the hands of 
his own sons and the son of his old enemy 
Louis VII of France. Admits Fry wryly 
There are several plays there. 

Fresh Start. In obvious need of rewrit- 
ing, anticlimactic after Becket’s second 
act death and sometimes weighed down by 
clogged and archaic language, Curtmantl 
is nonetheless aflash with the best of Fry. 
His Eleanor is a brightly caustic Queen 
and his Henry is a rough King who could 
cry out that Becket’s mouth “was making 
words like a purse farting.” or, with 
mightiness. denounce “you lords of the 
Church Arrogant. like an old god crazy 
with his thunderbolts. 

rhe poetry of Curtmantle is less lyrical 





imentative than 





ess image-filled, more ars 
usual in Fry. A typical passage occurs 





when Henry jealously notes Becket’s pop 
ularity in England 


iat is } 
There you have the measure of these 
people 
people, 


These vulnerable thousands who look 





their safe conduct across time. 

‘ou can labour night and day to ive 
them 

A world that’s comprehensible. 

But their idolatry goes to any man 

Though he reeks of fault and cares less 


about their lives 


A nickname of Henry II, derived from his 
characteristic short cloak 





Fry with DutcH ELEANOR 


Past his crisis of confidence. 





Thy 

Which wouldn’t shake a hair in God's 
nostril 

So long as they think he bargains with a 
world beyond them, 

Knows how to sop up their sins 

{nd give unction to the smell of death... 


he does for a fine point of heresy 


After the opening last week, with fresh 
notes on the script, Christopher Fry sat 
down at his antique portable typewriter 

he cherishes its ancient type face—and 
went back to work. “At times I came 
close to abandoning this play,” he said 
but I knew if I gave it up I should prob- 
ably never write anything again, I nearly 
have Henry out of my system now, and I 
feel I can make a fresh start. 


THE ROAD 


Hasten, Jason! 

\ Broadway play's pre-Broadway al- 
terations can sometimes be basic. The lat- 
est example is Big Fish, Little Fish, by 
Hugh Wheeler, which opens on Broadway 
March 15 
a middle-: 
bright past 


and stars Jason Robards Jr. as 
zed hollow man who, in the 
fore Act I. used to be a bril 


professor at a girls’ college. 











liant voun 
But an old accusation hangs over him: he 
iced a trustee’s daughter. who 





had sed 
when jilted by him, committed suicide 
in his bathtub. 

All very standard: disillusioned modern 
man tormented by a particularly hideous 
trauma. The only switch is that during re- 
hearsal before the Philadelphia opening of 
Big Fish, Little Fish, the girls’ school was 
a boys’ school, the seduced girl was a boy 
—and the cast’s private title for the play 
Big Swish, Little Swish. The plot change 
may start Broadway theatergoers think- 
ing. What do people in New Haven know 
about Willy Loman that others don't? 
Was Blanche DuBois named Bernie in 
Philadelphia ? 
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HOW ONE CUSTOMER “FREES-UP” 
$8 MILLION IN WORKING MONEY 


With today’s major demands on capital, companies 
are deeply concerned with the strategy of obtaining 
earliest availability of their funds. One corporate 
customer now gets the use of an additional $8 million 
a year by using a clock-beating system we helped 
devise. Other customers report equally good results 
from our methods which they use to concentrate 
and free-up money from their widespread operations. 
If your banking picture involves a cash 
flow problem, perhaps we can develop a 
plan to get you more money to work with 
—fast. Check with us at 16 Wall Street, 
New York 15, N. Y. 





BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 


FORWARD-LOOKING BUSINESS 
NEEDS A FORWARD-LOOKING BANK 











We can’t keep it 
under our hat! 


A recent Department of Commerce 
report shows the South leading the 
national rate-of-growth average in 29 
of the 34 important fields of business 
activity covered in this new survey. 





Bet your hat we can’t! Our oft-repeated claim that 
the modern South is a young, fast-growing industrial 
opportunity-land is fact, not fiction. You don’t have 
to take our word for it. A recent U. S. Department 
of Commerce report (name on request) covering 
the past decade proves it to be true. Just look at the 
figures shown here and you'll see that this is so. 

This is no flash-in-the-pan growth pattern. It is the 
natural result of a growing and vigorous industrial 
area enjoying right now its active, vital growing-up 
years. Inevitably, it has brought about new and 
expanding markets for goods of all kinds . . . new 
opportunities for industries located here. 

Why not you? Take advantage of this built-in 
“growth situation,” plus the many other benefits found 
in the South that help lower manufacturing costs and 
increase production efficiency. Come South now and 
grow with us. The reward can be a busier, more 
profitable industrial future for you. 


“Look Ahead — Look South!” 


hry At. piety 
PRESIDENT 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D.C 


The Southern Serves the South 
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__ Here are some examples of expansions in 
_ major fields of business activity from 1947- 








48 to 1958-59, as shown in a report recently PERCENT INCREASE 

issued by the Department of Commerce: Pann. \arace 
Dollar-value added by manufacture.................500- 120 90 
Number of manufacturing establishments................ 35 24 
Manufacturing employment ............0.0c0cceceeces 28 12 
Dollar-value of manufacturing payrolls..............:--.. 131 97 
___ New plant and equipment expenditures.................. 65 49 
= © Dollar-value of retail sales. . 6.000 bic. on even eee cece 65 53 
% Number of retail trade establishments................... 5 1 
_ Dollar-value of retail trade payrolls................0-0-. 77 59 
Dollar-value of wholesale sales................cecccaee 68 50 
4 Number of wholesale establishments.................00. 36 17 
| Wholesale trade employment.............00ccceccccuee 23 13 
| Dollar-value of wholesale trade payrolls................-. 80 59 
; Number of service trade establishments................. 58 46 
f Number of industrial and commercial firms............... 29 13 
' __ Dollar-value of life insurance in force.................... 253 172 
_ Number of motor vehicle registrations................... 117 91 
Dollar-value of bank deposits............c.c ccc ecececee Z3 58 
Froduction of.electric energy. ........ ...¢.s«smlse<< ocleee rel. 238 158 
Dollar-value of personal income..............eeecececes 111 101 
Per. capita: personal:incom@sisn. oo). ceGi es ci es ob anrcclee be 74 64 
Dollar-value of minerals produced..................000- 87 70 
Casit farm InCOmenreaiett crete etes iste. 2 «lolsvew oseie eats 23 10 


bs ei 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Fair & Warmer? 


After a winter of snow and recession, 
the weather turned warmer across much 
of the U.S. last week, bringing customers 
out and nurturing business hopes that the 
economy will soon hit the upward trail. 
Though the signs of improvement are 
scattered, they are more numerous than 
they have been for months. One critical 
exception: employment. 

The Labor Department's preliminary 
estimate of unemployment in mid-Feb- 
ruary was up some 400,000 in a month, or 
four times the normal seasonal rate, to a 
total of 5,800,000 jobless. This meant 
that 7% of the work force is unemployed, 
up from 6.6% in January. But there was 
one hopeful note: new claims for jobless 
benefits declined some 33,000 in the last 
reported week, indicating that the worst 
may be over. 

Too Many Cars? The disappearance 
of February snows brought car buyers 
out. After a grim initial ten days in Feb- 
ruary, auto sales for the second third of 
the month rose 11%, jumped another 
13 in the final third. Even so, auto 
sales through mid-February are still trail- 
ing the same period last year by an un- 
happy 23°. Talking optimistically, auto- 
men hope February's rousing finish is the 
start of a spring surge. But Detroit is 
taking no production gambles. For the 
first two months of 1961, production was 
down 42% from 1960's January-February 
output of about 1,300,000 cars. Automak- 
ers are still braking the assembly lines. 
Chrysler shut down entirely; Ford, Chev- 
rolet and Studebaker closed plants. The 
industry last week assembled only some 
92,500 cars v. 100,000 the previous week. 

The sales surge helped pare dealer in- 
ventories by some 25,000 cars, but even 
so, dealers still have slightly over 1,000,- 
ooo cars on hand. In part, Detroit's pro- 
duction cutbacks reflected the complaints 
of overstocked dealers. Automakers argue 
that dealers had almost the same number 
on hand this time last year, but the deal- 
ers reply that sales were better last year. 
Detroit is also trumpeting the theme that 
with the variety of new compacts and 
models of the standard lines, dealers need 
big inventories to satisfy customers. 

Many dealers are not convinced. Says 
Chicago Chevrolet Dealer George Bond: 
“It's impossible to fill every order from 
stock anyway.” Adds an Atlanta dealer: 
“If you tried to stock every single model 
in every single color with every single 
type of equipment, you'd come up with 
10,000 cars.” Many dealers think that 
Detroit is putting out too many models 
as it is, and that car buyers are simply 
confused. “I'm convinced we could sell 
just as many cars with fewer models.” 
says another Chicago dealer. “We've 
heard from Detroit that they are dis- 
continuing some models next year, and 
that suits us just fine.” 
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Bottoming Out Steel? Despite lagging 
auto production, the steel industry con- 
tinued to show signs of gradual upturn, 
a turnabout from last year, when steel 
output dropped despite the second-best 
year in Detroit's history. Steel production 
held steady at an estimated 55% of ca- 
pacity, an eight-month high, pushing Feb- 
ruary’s output 7% over January's out- 
put. “We think that the special reces- 
sion in steel has passed its bottom,” said 
Avery C. Adams, chairman of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. Steelmen are also 
keeping a ready eye on the weather: the 
F, W. Dodge Corp. announced that 
awards for new construction in January 
climbed 15° above a year earlier—and 
a spring building surge would give steel 
sales a hefty boost. 

Retailers were already enjoying the 
benefits of balmier weather. Department 
store sales jumped 11% over the same 
period last year, boosting February totals 
4% over blizzirded January. Moreover, 
the consumer got a break as well. The 
Labor Department announced that for the 
first time in more than a year, the con- 
sumer price index failed to rise. Led by 
lower prices for clothing. used cars and 
food, the January consumer price index 
declined 0.1%. 


New Peaks Ahead 


Dow-Jones Averages 
Alltime peak - Jan. 5 
685.47 — 
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Market Standoff 


Not since a dark week in 1933 had the 
stock market been stormed by such an 
army of buyers and sellers—but this time 
without catastrophic results. Time and 
again throughout the week, the Dow-Jones 
tape fell well behind the flood of trans- 
actions; on one occasion it was running 
18 minutes late. In the confusion, the 
Dow-Jones News Service was reduced to 
asking brokers on the floor what was hap- 
pening. The surprising answer: not much. 
Despite the heaviest volume (5.830.000 
shares on one day) since the Eisenhower 
heart attack of 1955, the averages did not 
budge more than a few points a day. At 
week's end, by gradual steps. the Dow- 
Jones industrials had edged up 15.07 
points to close the week at 671.57, high- 
est in 14 months. 

Usually, a late tape and such tremen- 
dous volume mean that the market has 
suffered a shock—as in the case of Eisen- 
hower’s heart attack—and is falling. This 
time, it merely showed that the market 
was divided between buyers and sellers to 
an unusually even degree. The investors’ 
views about the durability of a Kennedy 
bull market were divided almost as nar- 
rowly as their voting in the presidential 
election. Both sides agree that the market 
is too high on the basis of current and 
expected earnings. But the buyers believe 
that the recovery from the current reces- 
sion will be quick, count on long life for 
the Kennedy market. The sellers believe 
that the recession will drag on for some 
months and that the stock market may be 
due for a correction rather than a sus- 
tained advance. 

The bulls got more encouragement last 
week when the industrials broke through 
their previous recovery high of 656.42 
scored on June 9 last year. This was one 
of the two signals that when combined, 
would prove to the Dow theorists that 
stocks have been in a bull market since 
their lows last fall. According to the Dow 
theory the recent bear market began on 
July 8, 1959. the last time that the in- 
dustrials and rails joined in breaking 
through their previous highs. Though the 
Dow theory has only comparatively few 
followers on the Street, many non-theory 
chartists carefully watch such previous 
highs and lows for signs of the market’s 
future course. 

During the week, traders and brokers 
waited suspensefully for the rail average, 
the other important signal to Dow theo- 
rists, to confirm a bull market trend by 
piercing its previous high of 146.56 reached 
last March. The rails came tantalizingly 
close to doing just that—only to fall back 
to 144.84 at week's end. If the rails do not 
go through, then the Dow theorists argue 
that the market is in for trouble. As for 
the utilities, which are not included in the 
Dow theory, they have been rising stead- 
ily for months under the buying of cau- 
tious investors seeking the safest stocks. 
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Sun Crry GoLrers 


Despite the laggard rails, the general feel- 
ing of traders on Wall Street is that the 
Dow-Jones industrials will soon have an- 
other try at topping their all-time high 
of 685.47. 


HOUSING 
Life Begins at 50 


In Sun City, Ariz.. last week, the clear 
desert air rang with a mighty chorus of 
activity. Through its palm-lined streets 
wafted the strains of Stephen Foster mel- 
odies as the cast of the Sun City Min- 
strel Show rehearsed for its big night. 
Golfers played on a golf course that 
meanders through the community. and 
lawn bowlers practiced body English on 
the bowling green, The shutileboard courts 
were jammed, and so was the community- 
center swimming pool. Ranged in some 
40 different clubs, Sun City residents 
busily kept their hand in at everything 
from chess to stone cutting. And—for 
those who had energy left—there was 
square dancing in the evening. 

Such frenetic activity might seem un- 
usual in an ordinary U.S, town, but Sun 
City (pop. 3.000) is no ordinary com- 
munity. It is the most unusual example 
of a new housing trend—the community 
built especially for retired people. Unlike 
most other such communities. Sun City 
accepts only home owners over 50, bars 
all children, except as visitors. Sun City 
residents, most of whom have already 
raised their own families, do not want the 
responsibilities that children bring to a 
community, although jokers claim that 
the real reason for the ban is that chil- 
dren could not keep up with the pace of 
the city’s residents. 

Recreation First. The community it- 
self is a mere infant. In 1956, Phoenix's 
Del E. Webb, builder and part owner of 
the New York Yankees, began studying 
retirement communities. Despite most ad- 
vice to the contrary, he decided that 
retired people often feel uncomfortable 
around younger couples because their in- 
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Buitper WebB 


No cliques, no classes, no children. 


terests are so different; furthermore, they 
do not want children underfoot. They 
prefer organized activities to keep them 
busy, want sports facilities to be ready 
when they move in. 

In the summer of 1959. the Webb or- 
ganization bought 30,000 acres of land 
tbout 16 miles northwest of Phoenix, 
invested more than $2.500,000 in building 
parks, wide palm-lined streets, a shopping 
center, community buildings and other 
facilities. By Jan. 1, 1960, the organiza- 
tion had model homes constructed and 
was ready to begin selling. The modest. 
basically similar, concrete-block houses 
ranged from $8,750 for a two-bedroom 
structure to $11,600 for a three-bedroom 
and two-bath house, On the first week- 
end, purchasers bought 272 of the neat 
and gay pastel houses—and the flow has 
not stopped since. In 1960 the Webb 
company sold 1.472 houses and 262 apart- 
ments for about $17.5 million—and 60% 
of the sales were for cash. This year the 
company is building a second batch of 


Herb McLoughlin 
Batuers at Community Poot 


slightly larger houses that sell for from 
$9,150 to $14.550 and is planning similar 
developments in California and Florida. 

O Pioneers. Sociologists are already 
knocking on Sun City’s doors. A survey 
of the 448 residents who applied for Fed- 
eral Housing Administration loans showed 
that the average Sun City citizen has a 
net worth of $54,658. a yearly income of 
$7.878, a bank balance of $7.160—figures 
that supply an income for the city more 
solidly than any industry could. Webb 
figures that a retired person needs only 
$350 a month income to live in the com- 
munity and pay for a home. 

Despite a wide variety of backgrounds 
and economic circumstances, Sun City 
residents have shown strong egalitarian 
feelings and a desire to forget the past; 
they think of themselves as pioneers in a 
new, more or less classless community. No 
cliques have been formed along lines of 
former social positions. Even the simi- 
larity of their houses (actually 15 dif- 
ferent models) is welcomed as a leveler. 


TIME CLOCK 





SOARING SOYBEAN FUTURES 
met the experts’ expectations (Time, 
Jan. 27), hit a five-year high of $3.17 
on July beans, the most actively trad- 
ed contract on Chicago’s Board of 
Trade. The bean jumped 90¢ in three 
months on reports of world short- 
ages. After the high, prices fell be- 
cause processors and exporters quit 
buying. But traders feel the rise is 
not ended. 


BIGGER VOLKSWAGEN will go 
on sale next fall. The car, which re- 
sembles U.S. compacts, is 6 in. long- 
er overall than the current Volks- 
wagen, will have a larger, air-cooled, 
four-cylinder rear engine, come in 
station-wagon and two-door models. 
Volkswagen says it will not be sold 
in the U.S. Sedan price in Germany: 
$1,600 v. $1,150 for the current model. 


BANK ANTITRUST ATTACK was 
started by Kennedy Administration, 
which filed three suits within six days 
to stop big-city bank mergers in Phil- 
adelphia, Lexington, Ky., and Mil- 
waukee, charging bank competition 
in the cities would be endangered if 
mergers went through. 


CONTROL OF TWA board was final- 
ly won by Howard Hughes's credi- 
tors, a group of bank and insurance 
companies that forced Hughes to let 
their trustees vote his TWA stock 
(78%) until some $165 million in 
loans for new TWA jets are paid. 
Stockholders elected six new direc- 
tors to TWA board, including Trus- 
tee Ernest R. Breech, former Ford 
Motor Co. chairman, who is likely 
to have biggest influence in running 
company. 
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OR U.S. industry, the rise in unem- 

ployment to new highs last week 
underlined a startling paradox: all 
around the nation, even in such critical 
jobless areas as Detroit, jobs are going 
begging for lack of skilled workers to 
fill them. Industry is hard put to find 
enough trained craftsmen, but the 
problem is getting worse. For every 
too skilled workers that the nation 
had in 1955, it will need 122 in 1965 
and 145 in 1975. Yet the nation’s spot- 
ty training programs are not even turn- 
ing out enough new craftsmen to re- 
place those who retire. Automation 
and such new industries as electronics 
have vastly increased the demand. 
What can industry do to fill it? 

A number of companies have tried 
apprentice programs. They put high 
school graduates through paid training 
programs in their shops and send them 
to school several hours a week for 
classroom studies. Companies such as 
Genera! Electric. General Motors, Ford 
and International Harvester try to get 
the top graduates from high schools 
and give them an engineering educa- 
tion that comes close to what they 
would get in college. Entrance require- 
ments are high; Harvester says it turns 
down nine out of ten who apply. Ap- 
plicants who are admitted get a four- 
year course in advanced mathematics, 
hydraulics, electronics and similar sub- 
jects—plus training in the shop. The 
program pays off: 75° of the stu- 
dents who took the course are still 
with the company. 

But such programs will train only 
one-tenth of the craftsmen needed for 
the ‘60s. The Government supervised 
widespread apprentice programs right 
after World War II, but enrollment 
has dwindled from 400,000 to 160,000. 
In industrial Massachusetts, where the 
need for skills is vital, the Labor De- 
partment’s regional director of appren- 
tice training, Hubert Connor, has only 
4.000 in his apprentice programs. 
“That's terrible,” he says. “We should 
have 18,000. Industry and labor don't 
seem to realize the tremendous need 
that exists now, and will exist in the 
future, for skilled help.” 

e 


One difficulty is that students lose 
interest in lower-paid training jobs 
when they see they can make more 
money in the short run as laborers. 
Managerial apathy is also a big factor. 
A Labor Department study of em- 
ployee training in heavily industrial 
New Jersey showed an average of only 
16° of the companies with any kind 
of program. 

An obvious source for skills would 
seem to be vocational high schools, but 
many a businessman hesitates to ac- 
cept their graduates. President George 


HORTAGE OF SKILLS 


It Grows Despite Unemployment 


Prezembel of Chicago’s Midwest Ma- 
chine Co. says: “It’s all pretty sad. If 
you show them where to drill a hole, 
they can usually do that; but if their 
drill needs regrinding. they are stuck.” 

The reason for such disdain is that 
too many vocational high schools are of 
the kind described by Director James 
Goode of Dallas Vocational School: 
“We handle delinquents, truants, trou- 
blemakers, boys with ‘low normal’ IQs, 
the ones who have dropped out of reg- 
ular school programs. We produce the 
buck privates of industry.” Industry 
does not want them any more than 
the schools do. 

e 

Another problem is what the schools 
should teach. Many industrialists and 
union leaders want faster action in 
turning out men to run specific ma- 
chines in specific plants. Others argue 
that in the long run such specialization 
is unsound. A student might be trained 
to operate one plant’s complex ma- 
chine, but where does he go when the 
job and the machine become obsolete? 
Retraining such workers is hard be- 
cause they often have to change from a 
physical skill to a technical skill. In 
this technological age, what is needed, 
says Dr. Maurice F. X. Donohue. 
dean of the University of Chicago 
adult education division, “is the more 
broadly educated individual. Once able 
to think, he can teach himself to adapt 
to the specifics.” 

A number of vocational school sys- 
tems, encouraged by local industry, 
have already started to change to meet 
the new requirements. Miami wiped 
out its old vocational schools. started 
a Comprehensive Shops System that 
mixes training in applied electronics 
with the usual courses in history and 
math. High scholastic requirements 
give the schools new prestige. In Chi- 
cago, Vocational School Assistant Prin- 
cipal Frank J. Daily says: “We have 
completely upset the idea that only 
stupes go to vocational schools. It is 
now recognized that a poor student is 
a poor craftsman.” 

Cleveland's School Superintendent 
Mark C. Schinnerer believes that vo- 
cational high schools are on their way 
out altogether: “The need is for a 
system of junior colleges and techni- 
cal institutions providing training for 
industry advanced well beyond high 
school level. Industry today is demand- 
ing greater skills than we can produce 
in high schools.” 

One big obstacle to all training pro- 
grams is the prevailing view among 
parents that a blue-collar technician 
has a less desirable job than a white- 
collar worker, even if he earns more 
money. Industry has done little to 
counteract this. 


















“We all live in the same kind of house,” 
says Ralph Hawley, 81, professor emeritus 
of forestry at Yale and president of the 
Sun City Civic Association, “and we like 
it that way.” 


RETAIL TRADE 


Everybody Loves a Bargain 

When Eugene Ferkauf decided twelve 
years ago to set up a small discount lug- 
gage shop in Manhattan, he tacked the 
initials of his first name and that of a 
friend onto the name of the famed Cana- 
dian subchaser known as the corvette. 
The result (after a slight change to avoid 
duplication with another firm): the E. J. 
Korvette Co. Ever since then, Korvette 
has been steaming ahead with the sea- 
worthy speed and audacity of its name- 
sake. In ten years its sales have rocketed 
from $2,000,000 to a projected $175 mil- 
lion in 1961, encompassing everything 
from tacks to TV sets. Today. it is the 
nation’s biggest and fastest growing dis- 
count chain, with 14 stores in New York, 
Connecticut. New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, and several others planned. Last 
week Korvette announced record sales 
and earnings for the fiscal first half; on 
a sales jump from $82.4 million to $97 
million—or 18°% above the same period 
last year—the firm raised its earnings 
from $1.54 to $1.78 a share. 

Piped Music & Profits. Korvette has 
grown so prosperous on the discount boom 
(the 3,000 U.S. discount stores now ac- 
count for one-third of all department 
store sales) that it has taken to calling 
itself a “promotional department store.” 
In contrast to its overcrowded begin- 
nings. the firm now boasts huge, air- 
conditioned stores with pastel decora- 
tions, piped music, escalators—and almost 
every product that can be found in an 
ordinary department store. Unlike most 
other discounters, Korvette offers a charge 
plan through a bank, is planning to set 
up its own charge and credit department. 
But the basic attraction for buyers has 
not changed: prices that are 20 to 40% 
lower than most stores, thanks to a Kor- 
vette policy of taking a markup that is 
only half as big. Says Eugene Ferkauf, 
now 40: “Everybody loves a_ bargain.” 

Ferkauf, who was born in Manhattan, 
and never got beyond high school, learned 
his bargain lessons early. He was running 
one of his father’s two luggage stores 
when he was 16, after a World War II 
hitch in the Army returned to drum up 
trade by passing out discount cards to 
office workers. Then he set up his own 
luggage store in a Manhattan loft with 
$4.000 in savings. Korvette soon branched 
into appliances and other household goods 
that war-starved consumers were clamor- 
ing for, ran up $700,000 in sales the first 
year. Despite more than 85 legal cases 
fled against it for price cutting, the firm 
moved to better quarters, hired more 
salesmen to sell a wider variety of goods, 
by 1951 had sales of $2.779,000. 

Into the Suburbs. The discount house 
had always been considered a city opera- 
tion: it offered its bargains on a take- 
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The nearsighted MISTER MAGOO says... 
year! Princess Grace was married 
attend 
Happy birthday, Power Groo 
taken enough bites out of it already!” 


© UPA PICTURES, INC. 


General Electric Power Groove Lamps start saving 
you money the day you specify them. 

By any standard of comparison, they give you more 
light—with fewer lamps—than any other fluorescent 
type or brand. If you’re building or remodeling, Power 
Groove Lamps can save you up to 40¢ per square foot 
of lighted floor area right off the bat. 

Just the beginning. With fewer lamps, fixtures and 
ballasts overhead, your maintenance men spend less 
time on ladders. 

Your employees’ increased efficiency helps pay for 
Power Groove Lamps. If every reject makes you 
wince, consider how improved lighting—at no extra 
cost—might spruce up your operation. Perhaps you 
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“1956? A banner 
unfortunately I couldn't 
and General Electric invented the Power Groove Lamp. 
Bowser! drop that salami! You've 














G-EXCLUSIVE! 


Power Groove’ cuts 
your initial costs as 
much as 40° a sq. ft. 


can remove the individual lamps that light only ma- 
chines or tables. 

General Electric’s 5-year-old secret is in the grooves. 
They bend a 9-ft. are stream through an 8-ft. tube 
and swing it closer to the light-producing phosphor 
coating. No other fluorescent lamp compares with the 
Power Groove. Call your General Electric Lamp dis- 
tributor when you need lamps. General Electric Co., 
Large Lamp Dept. C-14, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, O. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 
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The Marchant Transflo...the calculator that ends time-wasting hand figuring ... increases 
productivity 25 per cent! @ Take invoicing, for example. Suppose you're multiplying 24 items 
at $1.25 each and want to take a 15 per cent discount. You just transfer the 24 x $1.25 
answer back to the keyboard dials with the exclusive back transfer key. Then multiply by 15 
and there's the answer...instantly transferred in a single cycle. No re-entry required. @ Contact 
your nearest Marchant representative to see the Transflo on your figurework, or simply clip 
the coupon and mail today 


FREE “MARCHANT METHODS"... application case studies MARCHANT TRANSFLO CALCULATORS are manufactured in the United States 
tailored to your business. Over 200 specific industry studies 
available, Let a Marchant man show you how to handle figure- 
work faster and more accurately. Just mail this coupon for your 


free "Marchant Methods.” Smith-Corona Marchant, 410 Park 
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KorveTtTe’s FERKAUE 


Never Giscourting the possibilities. 


it-or-leave-it basis to those who did not 
mind a grubby atmosphere, harried, im- 
patient and often uninformed clerks, and 
a great deal of jostling. Korvette was 
among the first to move to the suburbs, 
where the firm has enjoyed its biggest 
growth. Though it still has five bustling 
New York City stores, it is concentrating 
on suburbia, plans to open four new sub- 
urban stores this year. It has worked hard 
to create the “department store image” 
by adding clothing and drugs to its line 
now puts whole supermarkets beside its 
suburban stores as well. Last year Kor- 
vette’s clothing division sales hit $51 mil- 
lion, its drug division 
and even its groceries netted it 1%, the 
same return made by the A. & P. Kor- 
vette has many of its drugs and clothing 
made to its own specifications, sometimes 








sales $8,000,000, 


oSers loss leaders below cost. 
To make both bargains and 

Korvette minds the 

its employees sells Sy 


profits 
possible pennies. 
Each of in 
merchandise a year, more than twice the 
traditional average—and are all 
too correctly known as “order takers.” 
Korvette’s operating expenses are kept to 
about half those of traditional stores, and 
its inventory turns over about twice as 








stores 


fast. Its sales per sq. ft. of selling space 
are $250 v. $100 for a regular store. It 
leases all its buildings 
all of its financing with its own earnings. 
Wall Street has taken note of Korvette; 
its stock on the Big Board has risen from 
18 to 47} in eight months. 

100 Stores a Year? A big part of 
Korvette’s success is Gene Ferkauf him- 
self, who runs Korvette by intuition 
rather than by formal business training 
and runs it hard. He has no desk or sec- 


does practically 
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retary has never dictated a letter. spends 
most of his time roaming through Kor- 
vette stores to see that the atmosphere 
and the price—is what he thinks it should 
be. After twelve-hour days. he is in no 
mood for night life. prefers to watch TV 
with his wife and children or to walk his 
German shepherd and collie. 

Ferkauf wants to expand Korvette 
across the nation, is already thinking of 
Texas or California. 
“I'd like to open roo stores a year.” he 
‘I think it’s possible.” Last week 
Korvette bought 18° of the stock of 
Alexander's Department Stores. a chain 
of New York stores with a low markup 
in the hope of bringing off an eventual 
merger. But Ferkauf feels that the dis- 
count house has its limits, wants to reach 
the huge and highly profitable market 
composed of people who do not shop in 
discount houses. He expects to make his 
nationwide Korvettes nearer to the con- 
ventional department store. Unlike the 
Eastern stores, they would carry regularly 
priced quality goods with a regular mark- 
up. The difference is that Ferkauf would 
use the profits from famous-name iten 
to spend heavily on promotion, would 
place tempting discount items through- 
out the store as further lures—as many 
department stores already do to meet the 





opening stores in 


says. 





discounters’ threat. 


AVIATION 


Cessna's Skymaster 

On its maiden flight over Wichita last 
week, the new plane made a striking sil- 
houette against the prairie skies. It was 
like no other private plane in the world. 
[win tail back from the 
wings to form a goal-post-shaped rudder 
assembly. Even more unusual were its 
hung fore and aft on its 


cones swept 


twin engines 
gracefully streamlined cabin pod, one pull- 
ing, one pushing. The plane was the Sky- 
master, Cessna Aircraft Co.'s newest en- 
try in the race for the flying businessman’s 
dollar. For Cessna, world’s biggest private- 
planemaker, the Skymaster is a bold new 
venture aimed at procuring an even bigger 
slice than the 47° of the private-plane 
market the company now has. 
Specifically, the Skymaster is aimed at 
the $40.000-class twin-engine plane mar- 
ket now dominated by Piper’s Apache. 
The Skymaster. to go into production 
will be powered by two new 
carry four 


next year 
Continental 1So-h.p. engines, 
passengers at a cruising speed of about 
180 m.p.h., take off and land in less than 
Soo ft. of runway, fly as high as 22.000 
ft. and climb 1.550 ft. per minute. More- 
over, the unusual tandem engine mounting 
virtually eliminates the problem of torque 
and unbalance that usually occurs when a 
conventional twin-engine plane loses pow- 
er in one engine, making it so difficult to 
fly that comparatively few weekend flyers 
hold twin-engine ratings. The result is a 
two-engine plane that Cessna believes 
pilots with a single-engine rating (the 
bulk of the businessman flyers) can safely 
fly. If FAA provides a new rating for the 
Skymaster, Cessna thinks that many a 
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OR CAUTION? 


That’s the question we try to 
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answer once every quarter in a 
comprehensive survey we call 
“Guide for Investors,” in which 
we review general investment pros- 
pects, the business outlook, and 
the probable market performance 
of leading stocks in two dozen 
major industries. 

Beyond that you'll find fifty or 
sixty “bellwether” stocks carefully 
selected to meet 
ment objectives—plus the latest 
figures available on their earnings 
and dividends, prices and yields. 


various invest- 


For a clear-cut picture of just 
where American 
today—and where it seems to be 
going... 

For a seasoned appraisal of what 
might lie ahead for stocks... 


business stands 


Don’tmiss Guide for Investors.” 
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We'll be happy to mail a copy, 
without charge or obligation. 
Simply call, come in, or write 
to— 
Department §-32 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
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Members New York Stock Exchang 
ind ! Exchanges 


ther Principal 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
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138 offices in U.S., Canada and abroad 
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A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYOWNER. Mr. Skinner uses his Northwestern Mutual life inse 


ho invest mone) 


by D. E. SKINNER 


President and Chief Executive Officer, 


Pertinent thoughts for those 


tlaska Steamship Co., Seattle 
| HAVE BEEN SURPRISED to find that 
some people who have investment 
programs do not consider the purchase 
of additional life insurance as a definite 
part of their programs. 
“They should. For, besides its prime 


purpose of protection, permanent life 


insurance brings important benefits to 
any portfolio. You Anow what your re- 
turn will be... it’s guaranteed, There's 
no anxious waiting for a rise in market. 
And, of course, increasing cash values 
constitute excellent loan collateral, 
“Once you've accepted the importance 
of life insurance in your investment pro- 
gram, it will pay you to choose wisely 
the company and its agent who will serve 
you. In the transportation business I've 
learned that efficiency, modern methods 


urance in developing his investment program 


and economical operations make a world 
of difference. 

“The same holds true with a life insur- 
ance company. Low net cost comes 
from management economies, careful 
selection of applicants, and better than 
average investment earnings. 

“Because these factors differ from 
company to company, I suggest you look 
into them carefully. For these differ- 
ences can mean an increase in the ‘sure- 
ness’ of your investment program!” 


lhe NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LI FE Lesurance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


“BECAUSE THERE iS A DIFFERENCE" 








There ts a difference! 


In 1961, 
Northwestern 

Mutual policyowners 
will receive 
*96,000,000 


in dividends! 


His Is the ninth consecutive year that 

Northwestern Mutual has increased 
its dividend scale...a record no other 
major life insurance company has ever 
matched! 

Current dividend scale is 49.7°4 over 
the 1950 figure. In fact, the $96 million 
to be paid this year, is 6.7°4 more than 
the $90 million paid in 1960... and 
16.4°,, more than the $82.5 million paid 
in 1959, 

One of the major reasons for these 
substantial gains is the way Northwest- 
ern Mutual puts policyowners’ dollars to 
work. 

A four billion dollar investment port- 
folio stands behind every policy. It con- 
sists of high grade bonds and mortgages 
selected in accordance with the conserva- 
tive Wisconsin insurance laws. Itis under 
the careful supervision of experienced 
professionals who are constantly alert to 
the investment opportunities of our 
country’s economy. 

For more information about the in- 
vestment earnings of a Northwestern 
Mutual life insurance policy, contact 
your NML agent. He's listed in the 
phone book. The Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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smaller plane owner will trade up to the 
two-engine class. 

The man behind the Skymaster is Cess- 
na President Dwane L. Wallace, 49, a 
lean, raw-boned management pilot who 
drove Cessna ahead of Beech Aircraft 
Corp. as the No. 1 maker of private planes 
for the first time in 1959 (Time, April 
27, 1959). Though Cessna’s total sales of 
$103 million were down 2% for fiscal 
1960 (year ending Sept. 30), owing to a 
drop in military orders for Cessna’s air 
force training jets, there was no slacken- 
ing of demand for private planes or in the 
pace of the company’s diversification. 

Cessna, which has long made hydraulic 
equipment for farm machinery, — this 
month will start up a new hydraulics plant 
in Glenrothes, Scotland. It is expanding 
the product line of Aircraft Radio Corp., 
a wholly owned subsidiary in Boonton, 
N.J., to include radios for all size air- 
planes. Last year the company bought out 
a propeller maker, Dayton’s McCauley 
Industrial Corp. Foreign sales accounted 
for 19% of Cessna’s private-plane airplane 
sales in 1960. and it expects even bigger 
foreign sales in the years ahead. To cash 
in on this market, Cessna last year bought 
a 49% interest in France’s Avion Max 
Holste, which makes utility planes. Cur- 
rently, it is negotiating with Argentina to 
set up a Cessna assembly plant there to 
help supply the South American market. 


PERSONNEL 
Conspiracy's Wake 


For General Electric Co.'s executive 
suite, which bore the brunt of the penal- 
ties in the Justice Department's electrical- 
industry price-fixing victory, there was 
more unwelcome news last week. G.E. 
Chairman Ralph J. Cordiner, 60, an- 
nounced his resignation as chairman of the 
6o-man Business Advisory Council, the 
business community's liaison with the 
U.S. Secretary of Commerce. Cordiner’s 
explanation: he will need to give all his 
time to G.E., since he is taking over the 


Two motors for the man who can fly only one. 





duties of Robert Paxton, 59. who resigned 
last week, for reasons of ill health, as 
G.E. president and No. 2 man. Paxton, 
who underwent major surgery in January, 
is now recovering abroad. 

Though the reasons for both resigna- 
tions were plausible enough, the timing 
inevitably aroused speculation that they 
are part of the conspiracy’s aftermath. 
G.E.’s top men have been sharply criti- 
cized by some stockholders, and at G.E.’s 
annual meeting April 26, stockholders will 
vote on a proposal to set up a committee 
to determine whether G.E.’s executive 
suite “reasonably” should have knéwn 
of the conspiracy. 

Chairman Cordiner also announced, in 
a speech at the University of Chicago's 
Graduate School of Business, that G.E. is 
setting up “new auditing techniques” to 
catch any price fixes, and that “more 
searching questions will be asked at execu- 
tive business reviews.’ To make sure that 
the brass gets the message, the G.E. legal 
staff will lecture at all company levels on 
the pitfalls in the antitrust laws. 

John V. Naish, 53, resigned as president 
of General Dynamics Corp.'s big, high- 
ying (Atlas missile, B-58 bomber, Con- 
vair commercial jets) Convair division 
because of “irreconcilable differences in 
management philosophy.’ Brother of Cin- 
emactor J. Carrol Naish, Jack Naish gave 
up a profitable investment counseling firm 
in 1941 to become an aircraft riveter at 
Northrop, worked up to works manager in 
five years. In 1949 he joined Convair, 
shot up to president in 1958. He liked to 
run his billion-dollar division his own 
way. Since Frank Pace Jr. took over as 
General Dynamics chairman, more and 
more of Convair’s flight orders have been 
issued from G.D. headquarters in New 
York, which presumably is what Naish 
found irreconcilable. Replacing Naish as 
acting president is C. Rhoades MacBride, 
50, a management consultant who joined 
General Dynamics three years ago, be- 
came executive vice president last year. 
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OUR COMPETITORS 


WHISKY [i 


MARVELOUS 


».:SO why buy Grant's $ 


Just this. Grant's Scotch carries an age label. Whisky 
that does not carry an age label need not be more 4 
than four years old. Grant's 8 Year Old is aged twice - 


SS 


as long. This extra ageing gives extra softness and ee 
mellowness. Grant's Scotch whisky, in the tall tri- Grants 


angular bottle—the largest-selling 8-year-old Scotch 





in America. Worth the little more, $6.96* a fifth. “br (he 


SO now try Grant’s I= 


Price varies according to state tax and freight. 
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FOOL MISTAKES 
WERE KEEPING 


ME BROKE 


So | Sent $7 to The 
Wall Street Journal 


I always seemed to make mistakes. I sold 
some land when were low. I 
bought a home when prices were high. 

Then one day I picked up a copy of 
The Wall Street Journal. I saw right 
away that it had the facts I needed to 
help me in my personal affairs and in my 
job. So I sent $7 for a Trial Subscription 

The Journal not only tells me how to 
earn more money — it also tells me how 
to get more value for the money I spend 
And articles on taxes guide me on what 
to do to keep my taxes down. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
00 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U\S., The 
Journal is printed daily in seven cities 
from coast to coast 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. TM 3-10 
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Died. Victoria Geanev, 609, for 1 
the hostess, manager and permanent resi- 


ir House, the presidential 
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ing firechiefs; of a heart at- 


House. 
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Died. Vice Admiral Aaron 
‘Tip”) Merrill, 70, who gleefully 
What's the bag limit this year? 

Pacific task force sank two Japanese cruis- 
in the first battle of 


opposed 


Stanton 
isked, 
after his 
ers in 1943 use 
radar, outspokenly 
armed forces unification in retired 
fr the Navy in 1947 and became pres- 
ident of Mississippi's Jefferson Military 
College; of cancer; in Natchez, Miss. 
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Died. James Leonard Hanberry, 86, the 
last survivor of Dr. Walter Reed’s rgo1 
yellow-fever experiment, which proved the 
theory that the scourge was carried by 
mosquitoes and not through miasmic air; 
of cerebral arteriosclerosis; in Columbia 
S.C. A lanky, 25-year-old U.S. Arm 
vate stationed in Cuba’s Columbia Bar- 
racks, Hanberry spent 20 nights in a 
screened hut, sleeping in the clothing of 
dead yellow-fever victims without catch- 
ing the disease, was moved to another iso- 
lated shack. where he was exposed to an 
Aedes aegypti mosquito, which bit him on 
the knuckles of his right hand, was near 
death as he fought a fever and lost 


d pri- 








40 Ibs., but finally survived to collect a 

© bonus. a $200-a-month lifetime pen- 
sion and a special congressional medal. 
When asked why he volunteered, South 
Carolinian Hanberry replied: “It was the 
thing to do.” After his Cuban ordeal 


Hanberry never again entered a hospital 
until last December. 


Died. Joseph Ridgway (“Uncle Joe”) 
Grundy, 98, millionaire worsted-yarn spin- 
ner and Republican politician for more 
than half a century, whose expression of 
apple-cheeked innocence belied a diehard 
reaction now known in 

political dictionaries as “Grundyism”’; at 

Nassau, in the Bahamas. The son 

Pennsylvania Quaker textile magnate who 

dabbled in politics, Grundy learned early 

about men and machines, efficiently mo- 
bilized them for causes challenged even 
by some fellow Republicans as “Govern- 
ment by a few, for a few, at the expense 
of the public.” but which he proudly pur- 
sued as articles of faith ‘next to my re- 
ligion”: high tariffs, low taxes, what 
good for big business was good for the 
country. Wearing high-button shoes and 
puffing a cigar, lifelong Bachelor Grundy 
was a key man in political backrooms as 
far back as 1920 when he helped wangle 

Harding’s nomination, remained powerful 

until he quit politics at 84 in 1947, and 

lived to see his machine destroyed in 1950 

in a bitter wrangle with liberal Republican 
| Governor James Duff. 
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Great 


oments 


in 
Medics 

edicine 
For centuries medical practitioners attributed illness 
to such vague causes as disturbance of “the humours” 
or “upset of atoms.” During the eighteenth century, 
a prolessor of Anatomy in Padua, Giovanni Battista 
Morgagni, was largely responsible for universal ac 
ceptance of the idea that diseases originate in local 
ized areas of the body. In 1761, he published a book 
entitled “On the Seats and Causes of Disease,” based 


on almost 50 years of teaching, dissection, and pains 





taking observation. This detailed work gave impetus 
to the never-ending quest for knowledge that shaped 
the pattern of modern medical research. 











MORGAGNI and Pathologic Anatomy—reproduced here is one of a 


/ nissioned by Parke-Davis 


series of ortginal of paintings co 


Observations of many medical scientists, and con- 
clusions drawn from many bits of evidence, are bases 
for advancement of medical knowledge. The human 
body reveals its secrets only to those who have the 
patience and understanding to discover them. 


At Parke-Davis this painstaking accumulation of 
medical knowledge never ceases. This continuing re- 
search has but one purpose: to help provide better 
and more effective medicines that will mean better 
health and longer, more useful lives for you and for 
every member of your family. 
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Genius Brannii 


THe INFERNAL Worto OF BRANWELL 
Bronte (336 pp.}—Daphne Du Maurier 
—Doubleday ($4.50). 


Everyone knows of the Bronté sisters; 
fewer people recall that they had a broth- 
er. Yet before his 21st year, Branwell 
Bronté scribbled more manuscripts—plays, 
novels, poems—in his crimped microscop- 
ic hand than the entire published output 
of Charlotte, Emily and Anne. Not a line 
of his saw print. 

He was his sisters’ Muse. Jane Eyre, 
Wuthering Heights and the lesser novels 
might never have been written if Branwell 
had not sparked his sisters’ pre-teen-age 
imaginations. Branwell himself reached 
manhood only to disintegrate. Ravaged by 
gin, opium, epilepsy, and an anguished 
sense of guilt, he died at 31. Branwell’s 
own dying words might have been spoken 
by a more melancholy Sydney Carton: 
“In all my past life I have done nothing 
either great or good.” 

Something About a Soldier. Branwell’s 
sad saga ought to have made a more com- 
pelling story than Novelist Daphne Du 
Maurier has made of it. She is too busy 
justifying Branwell to do psychological 
justice to his twisted life. As a boy, Bran- 
well was startlingly precocious. At eight, 
he could commit a page to memory on a 
single reading, repeat a lesson verbatim, 
store away names, dates, and places with 
faultless recall. Ambidextrous, he could 
write two letters at once. His proud, high- 
strung curate father had been left a wid- 
ower with six small children, five of them 
girls (the two oldest later died of mal- 
nutrition at boarding school), and he 
yearned to be a soldier, away from the 
gloomy, death-haunted rectory of Ha- 
worth on the moors. 

When Branwell got a box of toy soldiers 
as a present, he and his sisters gave them 
individual names and then went on to 
weave fantasies and adventures around 
them that would shortly turn the rectory 
into a feverish, secretive writers’ work- 
shop. They dubbed themselves the Four 
Genii: Genius Tallii (Charlotte), Genius 
Emmii (Emily), Genius Annii (Anne) and 
Chief Genius Brannii (Branwell). The 
writing began when Branwell was twelve, 
and the first two toy-soldier games, “The 
Young Men's Play” and “The Islanders” 
(in which each child peopled an island 
with heroes of his own choice) fused into 
a game called “African Adventure,” in 
which the soldiers, wrecked on the Guinea 
coast, fought the natives, established a 
colony and partitioned it into twelve king- 
doms. Little, redheaded, myopic Branwell, 
aflame with invention, drew maps of the 
colony, drew up a constitution, manned 
the kingdoms with leaders, statesmen, 
newspaper and magazine editors. 

Love in Northangerland. Branwell and 
Charlotte were the chief collaborators, but 
in the next eight years the Four Genii 
produced hundreds of thousands of words. 
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Bronte Parsonage Museum, Haworth 


BRANWELL WITH CHARLOTTE, EMILY AND ANNE BronTit (DRAWN BY BRANWELL) 
Out of a child's kingdom, genius and despair. 


What went on through these tales over 
the years was the gradual metamorphosis 
of the toy soldiers into the characters 
that would one day be famed. Charlotte’s 
soldier Wellesley would become Rochester, 
lover of Jane Eyre. Parry, Emily's soldier, 
was Heathcliff. Anne's soldier Ross would 
become Arthur Huntingdon, whose wife 
was The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. Bran- 
well’s soldier Squeaky, destined to become 
the unknown Alexander Percy, Earl of 
Northangerland, had the most checkered 
personal history of the lot. He acquired 
three wives, a French mistress, an illegiti- 
mate daughter who died in childhood, and 
a king, with whom he feuded, for a son- 
in-law. 

Sickness Unto Death. While the secret 
writing of the “infernal world,” as the 
Brontés called it, had put the sisters in 
fine fettle for their novelistic careers, it 
seems to have left Branwell exhausted and 
doubtful of his gifts. Formally unschooled. 
perhaps because of his epilepsy, Branwell 
hoped, but failed, to enter the Royal 
Academy of Arts. He tried, and failed. to 
make a living as a portrait painter, as a 
railway booking agent (the station master 
drank ten pints of beer before breakfast, 
and Branwell shortly matched him), as a 
tutor. From this last job, he was fired 
for making advances to his employer's 
wife, and from then on Branwell pleaded 
blighted love as an excuse for everything. 

The last years included a last bitter 
comedy. Under the pseudonyms of Currer, 
Ellis and Acton Bell, the sisters had their 
books published, with Charlotte’s Jane 
Eyre an instantaneous bestseller. The 
girls thought that they were keeping their 
brother in the dark. He knew, but out of a 
remnant of pride pretended not to know. 
Yet anyone may guess how much the 
knowledge hurt Chief Genius Brannii. 
Though an agnostic, if not an atheist, 
Branwell could never banish the terrors 
of death and hell with which his father’s 
brimstone sermons had filled him. His 
poems deal with little else. Yet in his brief 
life, he experienced something worse, what 


Kierkegaard called “the sickness unto 
death.” In one of his poems, Branwell 
took the measure of his own torment: 


Why dost thou sorrow for the happy 
dead? 
So turn from such as these thy 
drooping head 
And mourn “dead alive’—whose spirit 
flies— 
Whose life departs before his death 
has come— 
Who finds no Heaven beyond Life's 
gloomy skies, 
Who sees no hope to brighten up that 
gloom; 
‘Tis HE who feels the worm that 
never dies— 
The REAL death and darkness of the 
tomb. 


Chasing the Chimera 


THe Gourré Case (434 pp.}—Joachim 
Maass—Harper ($4.95). 


This new novel took 13 years to write 
and is well worth it. Based on an actual 
1889 Paris murder, it offers a long, luxuri- 
ant plunge into the gaslit fin-de-siécle 
world, a time of clip-clopping hansom 
cabs, plush interiors, swan-necked women 
in little tilted hats, and dandified men 
ready to throw away their lives for love. 

Sullen Lout. Gouffé, a well-to-do Pari- 
sian of respectable habits, vanishes and 
his brother-in-law Jacquemar appeals for 
help to Goron, the potbellied, hamster- 
cheeked chief of police. In some hundred 
pages of hard work and intuitive skill, 
Goron pieces together the scanty clues, 
finds Gouffé’s body and arrests his un- 
doubted murderers—a sullen lout named 
Eyraudt, who had fled to, of all places, 
Chicopee, Mass., and a young prostitute 
named Gabrielie Bompard, who makes 
even the smoldering Justine of Durrell’s 
Alexandria Quartet appear fairly innocu- 
ous by comparison. 

Gabrielle is the ancient Chimera 
brought to life—the head of a lioness, 
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clawlike hands, a goatish nature. When 
Jacquemar first glimpses this temptress, 
“her beauty aroused in him an irresistible, 
nameless thirst which, if it was sexual, 
seemed to endow sexuality with a new 
role in the world.” Coolly, she insists on 
her innocence in /’affaire Gouffé and puts 
to rout all of Policeman Goron’s neatly 
assembled evidence. Protectors rise on 
every side: prominent lawyers, wealthy 
men, the demonstrating street mobs of 
Paris and Marseille. Her luckless partner 
goes off to the guillotine, but triumphant 
Gabrielle is freed, and sails for the U.S. 
with a dazzled financier named Carapin. 

Chinese Magician. Jacquemar, deter- 
mined that justice be done, trails her to 
Saratoga Springs, where Gabrielle has al- 
ready cut her customary deadly swath: 
Carapin is enfeebled, one elderly U.S. ad- 
mirer has died, another is on the verge of 
suicide. Her task is made easy by the 
trifling competition of U.S. women, who, 
though pretty. “were devoid of fragrance 
like immortelles, coarsened into mannish- 
ness by some deep disappointment, and 
hostile to the male.” Jacquemar, no Bel- 
lerophon, is unable to slay this particular 
Chimera. He falls hopelessly in love with 
Gabrielle and is endlessly deceived. Watch- 
ing as she frolics with a farm boy, Jacque- 
mar thinks: “The bitch is democratic.” 
Age, status or wealth mean nothing to 
her “so long as she can do harm.” 

German-born Author Maass, 60, has 
gifts like those of a Chinese magician: 
out of old newspaper pages about an 
obscure crime, he has proliferated a great 
flowering of sin and scenery, myth and 
mysticism. He resembles Simenon in his 
ability to evoke swiftly a street, a room, 
a city. In the final chapters, there is an 
unfortunate settling down of Gothic and 
miasmal mist, but even here, Gabrielle 
Bompard is wildly and insistently alive, 
whether jabbing a coachman with her im- 
perious parasol or grumbling crossly at a 
tired lover: “Is it my fault if men over- 
estimate their capacities?” Many readers, 
like Jacquemar himself, may be horror- 
stricken to find that they “cannot help 
loving this terrible woman.” 





Big in Russia 


MeetinG AT A Far Meridian (360 pp.} 
—Mitchell Wilson—Doubleday ($4.50). 


Three facts make this novel a publish- 
ing curiosity: it is the first book to appear 
simultaneously in the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union; it is written by the only Ameri- 
can writer known to have collected siz- 
able royalties from Moscow: its author, a 
bestseller in the millions in Russia, is 
ranked by Moscow side by side with 
Hemingway—but few U.S. readers have 
ever heard of him. 

Some of the reasons for U.S. disinter- 
est and Russian interest are clear in Wil- 
son’s latest novel. Written at too much 
length and with too little imagination, it 
intermingles scientific razzle-dazzle, politi- 
cal flimflam, and wishy-washy sex. 

Uncosmic Rays. The book's hero, Nich- 
olas Rennet, is a brilliant American physi- 
cist whose creative powers are fast shriv- 
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eling in the spiritual fallout from The 
Bomb, which he helped build. Intellectu- 
ally and emotionally paralyzed, he attends 
a scientific conference in Moscow, be- 
friends a Russian physicist whose experi- 
ments parallel Rennet’s but whose con- 
clusions do not. Rennet finally straightens 
himself out in a cliffhanging dénouement 
three miles up in the Caucasus, while 
trapped by an avalanche. Along the way, 
Rennet, whose productive barrenness is 
matched only by his reproductive fecun- 
dity, seduces his own secretary, one of his 
Russian colleague’s assistants (with whom 
the Russian is secretly in love, naturally), 
and an American expatriate living in Mos- 
cow whom Rennet is about to marry at 
the book’s less than cosmic finish. With 
the exception of several vague references 
to the peaceful universality of science, 
Far Meridian is nonideological. 





NovELIst WILSON IN Moscow 
Razz, flim & wishy-washy sex. 


Wilson has covered similar territory be- 
fore: Live with Lightning (1949) was 
about an atomic physicist who quits big 
business for the academy, and My Broth- 
er, My Enemy (1952) renewed the con- 
flict between hard cash and gentle ideal- 
ism. Author Wilson, now 47, first turned 
to professional writing before World War 
II, while working for a doctorate in phys- 
ics at Columbia University under famed 
Enrico Fermi. Days he measured the mes- 
on; nights he ground out magazine stories 
and suspense novels (Footsteps Behind 
Her, Stalk the Hunter). Finding his dou- 
ble life profitable but pointless, Wilson 
ended both careers, later moved to Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard as a year-round resident to 
write “of serious things.” 

Piroshki & Klyukva. Wilson’s ruble ro- 
mance began in 1953, when he learned 
from travelers that Live with Lightning 
had been translated into Russian and was 
selling like piroshki. Although Russia is 
not a signer of the Universal Copyright 
Convention and ordinarily pirates foreign 


works without payment, Wilson wrote to 
Moscow and asked for royalties. He re- 
ceived no reply till two years later, when 
the Russians decided to serialize My 
Brother, and after a protracted exchange 
of cables deposited $6,000 in his U.S. 
bank account. Author Wilson has so far 
collected about $20,000, expects to make 
another $15,000 from Far Meridian. 

To research the new novel, Wilson spent 
six months in the Soviet Union in 1958 as 
his own host in a $6-a-day, two-room 
suite at the Moskva Hotel. Before he 
left the U.S., Wilson studied Russian for 
five months and boned up on cosmic ray 
research at M.I.T. This summer he re- 
turned briefly to Russia, manuscript in 
hand, for translation and for checking 
against bloopers, or klyukva (literally 
“cranberries” ). The Russians lionized him, 
put him on TV, pursued him in the streets 
for his autograph. 

What do they see in his work? Replies 
an Intourist girl guide: “He tells me so 
much about America I never knew, and he 
makes scientists so human. They flirt and 
fall in and out of love, suffer when their 
love is unanswered and thrill when it is— 
just like the rest of us.” The Soviet re- 
gime finds a more sophisticated satisfac- 
tion in Wilson’s heroes. The editor of For- 
eign Literature, which is serializing Far 
Meridian, explains that the work is “a 
remarkable contribution to the cause of 
peace and coexistence,’ despite occasional 
“contradictions of Soviet reality.” But 
Wilson insists that “the Soviet system is 
not my pitch, it’s just a novel about 
creativity.” 


Mixed Fiction 

THe Watcuman, by Davis Grubb (275 
pp.; Scribner; $3.95), is the latest of the 
author's marrow-chilling tales of good and 
evil, written in a style compounded of 
Hans Christian Andersen imaginativeness 
and American Gothic hyperbole. His 
Night of the Hunter (1954), a sure- 
footed, poetic horror story of two chil- 
dren and a malevolent pursuer, was told 
with controlled passion. Now in The 
Watchman, Grubb has pulled out all the 
stops, piled terror on madness, disaster on 
helplessness. The book is a mixture of 
poetic rage against cruelty in man, a song 
in praise of physical love, a cry of despair 
at the blows dealt to the innocent young. 

The watchman of the title is the sheriff 
of a West Virginia town in the Ohio Val- 
ley, an apostle of nonviolence who has 
never fired at a criminal. Big and fearless, 
he inspires such confidence in the towns- 
people that no one sleeps uneasy at night. 
Then a young man is murdered, the son 
of one of the town’s best families and the 
boy friend of one of the sheriff's two 
daughters. Why couldn’t the sheriff be 
found the day of the murder, or for a day 
or so after that? And how could Daughter 
Jill, so sweet and pure, shed her grief so 
soon and take up with her nymphoma- 
niac sister’s young lover? Any reader who 
thinks at this point that he is settling 
down to a Spoon River mystery or even 
a variant on An American Tragedy does 
not know his Grubb. As the story of the 
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Plastic saves this rocket’s skin 


A rocket’s fiery blast roars through exit 

nozzles at temperatures higher than 5000°F— 
WY hot enough to burn through most metals in 
short order. To protect the rocket’s metal skin from 
this fury, nozzles are lined with a laminated plastic 
developed by Budd’s Continental-Diamond Fibre sub- 
sidiary. This light-weight plastic stubbornly withstands 
the ultra-high temperatures encountered in rocketry .. . 


In metals, electronics and plastics, 
Budd works to make tomorrow...today. 
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sheriff, his daughters and his dead wife un- 
folds, the murder is seen for what Grubb 
meant it to be: a mere clue to the piled-up 
passions and cruelties that led to it. 
Taken as a case history of children 
warped by the self-indulgence of parents, 
The Watchman would seem like one of 
the more lurid chunks of a psychiatrist’s 
notebook. But Grubb’s debt to Freud is 
trifling compared with the grotesque vi- 
sion of evil he has drawn from his imagi- 
nation, As rape, adultery and warped fear 
of sex move through the book, tensions 
are set up, relaxed, and recharged right to 
the macabre ending. Sometimes Grubb’s 
people speak and act with inspired sure- 
ness; at other times they simply deliv- 
er bombast. Few novelists overwrite so 
shamelessly; yet few have the same pow- 
er to conjure up the forces of darkness. 


Take A Girt Like You, by Kingsley 
Amis (320 pp.: Harcourt, Brace; $3.95), 
recalls that before novelists ruined a 
good dodge by inventing realism, a writ- 
er could blather pleasantly for three vol- 
umes on nothing more substantial than 
“She shouldn't, but will she?’ Now every- 
one assumes that she will, but should she? 
The question is of grave concern to young 
women, their parents, psychiatrists and 
friends, but it is not a very good theme 
for an entire novel. A snickering approach 
inevitably blasphemes against Freud, and 
a serious treatment defames Boccaccio. In 
this somewhat disappointing book, Kings- 
ley (Lucky Jim) Amis, most famous of 
the new British school of “red brick” 
writers.* takes a seriocomic line, thus 
offending both heroes. 

At 20, Jenny Bunn cannot understand 
why every man who sees her behaves as if 
she were a hot cross. She is bright, friend- 
ly and no prude, although she is a virgin. 
But she is also stupefyingly sexy. Assaults 
of varying skill have been made upon her 
virtue almost daily since she turned £4, 
and unlike some girls whom men are al- 
ways bothering. this bothers her, particu- 
larly after she leaves home to teach gram- 
mar school and falls in love with a Latin 
master named Patrick Standish. They 
meet, neck heavily, wrench apart, argue 
earnestly, and smoke more cigarettes than 
are good for them. This goes on for 
months, and toward the end of the novel 
the reader has begun to wish that Jenny 
and Patrick would either get on with it 
or take cold showers. 

Now and then the book carries echoes 
of Lucky Jim’s brattish humor, and Au- 
thor Amis remains a shrewd, accurate ob- 
server of what sociologists call courtship 
patterns. He also has a message of sorts. 
After a particularly hectic session, Pat- 
rick tells Jenny bitterly that there are 
two kinds of men these days, the sort 
who despoil maidens as often as possible 
and the sort who have no desire to do so. 
The kind who wanted to but waited, he 
says, died out in 1914. 


* So called because many of them—and most 
of their characters—went to “red brick’ pro- 
vincial universities. Amis himself went to Ox- 
ford, has taught at a red brick 
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There’s more rubber weather sealing 
in the 1961 Ford Family of Fine Cars 


Ford Motor Company 
builds better bodies 


Passengers in our cars are well pro- 
tected against all kinds of weather 
and driving conditions. Doors and 
windows have more rubber weather 
sealing than competitive cars. Water, 
cold air and dust are sealed out. 
Interiors remain dry and comfortable. 


- > * 


Millions of car frames are shaped 
like an “‘X.”’ Weak in the middle, 
they can be twisted out of shape. 
Guardrail frames in the Ford Family 
of Fine Cars curve out. They are 
strong in the middle. This is true of 
Ford and Mercury. Guard rails also 
protect passengers in the unitized 


bodies used in Falcon, Thunderbird, 
Comet and Lincoln Continental. 


+ * * 


The bodies of our cars are stronger. 
The doors, for example, are braced 
with steel ribs. This means they are 
more rigid and therefore close tighter 
and quieter. It also means that they 
are less subject to distortion, reduc- 
ing the likelihood of developing 
squeaks and rattles. 


* * * 


Rubber body mounts are used to 
seal out road and engine noise. They 
prevent it from being transmitted 
into the car. The more rubber body 
mounts there are, the more effective 
the sound barrier. With 50% more 
rubber body mounts in our cars, the 
result is a remarkably quiet ride. 


Also adding to the silence of the 
ride in the Ford Family of Fine Cars 
is the extra sound insulation. We use 
more than other manufacturers use 
in comparable cars. In the Mercury, 
for instance, we use over 65 pounds 
of sound and weather insulation. 


* 7 * 


These are five of the many reasons 
we think you will find (upon compar- 
ing our cars with other cars) that Ford 
Motor Company builds better bodies. 





American Road, Dearborn, Michigan 


FORD - FALCON - THUNDERBIRD - COMET - MERCURY - LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 
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“I read SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED 
every week 





...and we carry a 
strong advertising 
schedule in it’’ 


Raymond C. Firestone, President 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Raymond C. Firestone is as much at 
home in the officials’ box at the 
Indianapolis ‘500"’ as he is in his 
corporate chair. And in his wardrobe 
you'll find hunting pinks along with 
conservative blues and grays. For 
when he's not absorbed in business 
or public service, he maintains his 
active interest in sports. To whet that 
interest, and to reach other active 
Americans who have it just as 
strongly, Raymond Firestone regu- 
larly reads—and advertises in— 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 





TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA © 


The Hoodlum Priest. A bewildered boy, 
entrapped by life, finally finds freedom in 
the gas chamber. Crude and violent, Irvin 
Kershner’s drama nonetheless shows that 
the divine spark can burn in trash. 

The League of Gentlemen. A British com- 
edy of misdemeanors about a retired army 
officer who runs a commando-style bank 
robbery by Queen's Regs. 

101 Dalmatians, Dog-beats-man in Walt 
Disney's airy, unpretentious cartoon that 
is sure to please everybody but cats. 

Breathless. Exciting variations on the 
old existentialist theme: life is just one 
damn thing after another, and death is 
the thing after that. 

The Millionairess. British Comedian 
Peter Sellers is superb as the medic in an 
otherwise heavy-handed remake of Shaw’s 
comedy, with Sophia Loren singularly 
unfunny as the rich-bitch heroine. Sellers 
is also on view in Two-Way Stretch, an 


| excellent prison farce. 


Other notable current movies: Russia’s 
poignant Ballad of a Soldier, Britain's 
larcenous comedy, Make Mine Mink; 
the spy thriller Circle of Deception. 


TELEVISION 


Wed., March 8 
U.S. Steel Special (CBS, 10-11 p.m.).” 


| Ernie Kovacs, Edie Adams, Hans Conreid 


and Pat Carroll star in “Private Eye, Pri- 


| vate Eye,” a musical comedy about the 





So do hundreds of executives who | 


feel the same way he does. They 
know that sport and Sports Ittus- 
TRATED appeal to the active, success- 
ful young people who form the best 
market for their products. Median 
income of the Sports ILLUSTRATED 
household is $10,835; median age 
of its head is 42. They're mobile 
families and Sports ILLUSTRATED 
moves with them. In 6 years circula- 
tion has doubled to 950,000; adver- 
tising revenue has quintupled to 
more than $14,000,000. 
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private lives of TV's gley-eyed operators. 
Thurs., March 9 

The Purex Special for Women (NBC, 
4-5 p.m.). In a family drama, Actress 
Patricia Neal tries to show worried U.S. 
housewives how to cope with a resentful 
child and an uncooperative husband. 

Face the Nation (CBS, 10-10:30 p.m.). 
“The Migrant Farm Worker—Is Federal 
Legislation Necessary?” New Jersey's Sen- 
ator Harrison Williams says yes. Charles 
P. Shuman, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, disagrees. 

Fri., March 10 

The Jackie Gleason Show (CBS, 9;30- 
10 p.m.). Heavyweights Floyd Patterson 
and Ingemar Johansson trade punch lines 
with Superweight Gleason, watch films of 
their two earlier bouts. 

Sat., March 11 

Our American Heritage (NBC, 9:30- 
10 p.m.). In “The Secret Rebel,” TV Gun- 
slinger Hugh O'Brian portrays John Hon- 
eyman, a Revolutionary War double agent 


who poses as a British spy. 


Sun., March 12 

Sunday Sports Spectacular (CBS, 2:30- 
4 p.m.). The world bobsledding cham- 
pionships and ski-jumping competition at 
Lake Placid, N.Y., including a slalom- 
is-simple demonstration by Penny Pitou. 

The Great Challenge (CBS, 4-5 p.m.). 
Senator Barry Goldwater and Newsman 
Richard Rovere discuss changing patterns 
of U.S. politics. 

The Chevy Show (NBC, 9-10 p.m.). 
Art Carney stars in “O’Halloran’s Luck,” 
a musical adaptation of Stephen Vincent 


* All times E.S.T. 


Benet’s story about an Irish immigrant 
who becomes a U.S. railroad tycoon with 
the assistance of a displaced leprechaun. 
Color. 

Tues., March 14 

Expedition! (ABC, 7-7:30 p.m.). An 
account of a remarkable odyssey: an 
11,000-mile whale hunt, ranging all the 
way from the Black Sea to the Antarctic. 
Filmed by Soviet cameramen. 

NBC White Paper No. 4 (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.). A look at state legislatures, their 
purposes, problems and_ procrastinations, 
narrated by Chet Huntley. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


Come Blow Your Horn, Combines 
phone calls and wolf calls, prodigals and 
playboys, manages to emerge as the sea- 
son's best of a bad lot of comedy farces. 

Comédie Frangaise. In its first U.S. visit 
since 1955, the 300-year-old national com- 
pany alternates works by Moliére, Racine 
and Feydeau. 

Camelot. The libretto carries only 
echoes of T. H. White’s The Once and 
Future King, but the show is clearly 
Broadway's once and future run. With 
Richard Burton and Julie Andrews. 

Do Re Mi. Stars Phil Silvers and Nancy 
Walker are wonderful, the rest of the pro- 
ceedings dreary. 

Rhinoceros. Avant-Gardist Eugene lo- 
nesco’s nonconformist satire manages to 
be at once somewhat far-fetched, is nev- 
ertheless exhilarating theater. 

A Taste of Honey. Some of the world’s 
misfits and misfortunes, in a sweet-and- 
sour series of episodes. 

All the Way Home. A poignant, well- 
acted adaptation of James Agee’s Knox- 
ville chronicle, A Death in the Family, 
that retains much of the novel's poetry 
and power. 

Becket. Fine performances by Laurence 
Olivier and Anthony Quinn give depth 
and body to Jean Anouilh’s tart tragedy. 

Irma La Douce. Saucy Elizabeth Seal 
is a charming chippy in a French musical 
that loses little in the translation. 

Advise and Consent. Allen Drury’s best- 
selling novel makes an unsubstantial but 
suspenseful theater piece about Washing- 
ton politics. 

Show Girl. A sprightly revue, enlivened 
by the madcap manners of Carol Channing. 

An Evening with Mike Nichols and 
Elaine May. A potpourri of bland banter 
and sharp-pointed satire. 


Off Broadway 


The American Dream. Young Play- 
wright Edward Albee, who sometimes 
sounds like an American lonesco, satirizes 
middle-class America. 

Hedda Gabler. Anne Meacham is su- 
perb in a remarkable revival of Ibsen's 
classic. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 
Mid-Century, by John Dos Passos. 
The best novel from Dos Passos since his 
U.S.A, trilogy, possibly because he resorts 
to the same technique, a montage of fic- 
tional personal histories, headlines, and 
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YOUR LETTERHEAD IS YOU 
A letter—like any salesman—makes an impression before it says 
a word. Be sure your letterhead makes the right impression. 
See your printer for a fresh, new design. Ask him to print it 
on Hammermill Bond, of course. Matching envelopes, too. 
lf Miller, Inc. existed, its letterhead might look like this. 
Would you like a free book of idea-sparking letterhead designs? 
Simply write us a note on your present business letterhead. 
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Hammermill Paper Company, 1453 East Lake Rd., Erie, Pa. 
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Motorotg and Drexel 


_the most lokedY ‘at furniture in y 


ate 


~ 


Enjoy the beautiful sound of stereo high fidelity ‘ahd reliable 
television of Motorola, in fine cabinetry’ made by. Drexel. 
These handsome pieces compliment your de¢or and=mateh 
Drexel's elegant new sable mahogany collection, Triune. At 
fine furniture and department stores, or Motorola dealers. 


Shown: From the Triune collection: Venetian-influenced Doge 
side and arm cane back chairs with Triune white pedestal table 
mahogany banded club chair, Empire-influenced end table, and 
Motorola television and stereo high fidelity 








largest industrial area... 


METROPOLITAN NEWARK, N. J. 


The recently created Metropolitan Newark Area ranks fourth 
in the nation, measured by the dollar value added to raw 
materials through manufacturing. It is one of the world’s 
richest, busiest, most dynamic industrial centers...and 
National State has helped achieve this by supplying 
industry's banking and growth needs since 1812. 
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ESTABLISHED 1812 


NATIONAL STATE BANK 


OF NEWARK 
810 Broad St., Newark 1, N. J. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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impressionistic real-life profiles. The vil- 
lain this time is not big business but big 
labor. 

Resistance, Rebellion, and Death, by 
Albert Camus. The late lamented French 
writer had a conscience like a carpenter's 
level. In this book he applies it to Algeria, 
democracy, Christianity and totalitarian- 
ism, and his readings combine brilliance 
of aphorism with nobility of spirit. 

In Pursuit of the English, by Doris 
Lessing. A comic nonfictional slice of Eng- 
lish low-life, with an edge of sadness. 
Spiv, whore, or shopgirl, Author Lessing 
knows them all, but she is not a slummer, 
a shunner, or a sermonizer 

Abandoned, by A. L. Todd. The Arc- 
tic Circle was outer space in the late 19th 
century. Lieut. Greely and his 24-man 
team got there; but only seven returned 
to tell their grisly tales. 

If Thine Eye Offend Thee, by Heinrich 
Schirmbeck. A metaphysical novel about 
the role of science, argued with the wildly 
sprayed brilliance of early Aldous Huxley. 

Man’s Desiring, by Menna Gallie. In 
her brisk, garrulous and charming fash- 
ion, Novelist Gallie has created a dogged 
Welsh math teacher who keeps his village 
innocence amid the lean fleshpots and 
fat sophistries of an English university. 

Here Comes Pete Now, by Thomas An- 
derson. The New York waterfront serves 
as background to an oblique parable of 
man’s groping, with Beckett and Kafka 
overtones 

The Real Silvestri, by Mario Soldati. 
An old friend learns shocking things about 
the title figure after his death, and the 
author skillfully rephrases an old truth— 
that most people know of others only 
what it is comfortable to know 

Skyline, by Gene Fowler. The 1920s 
again, with gusto 

First Family, by Christopher Davis. A 
skilled novelist examines a_ picked-over 
but exciting theme—what happens when 
Negroes move in next door. 


Best Sellers 


( Y previously included in 
Time's choice of Best Reading) 


FICTION 


v1. The Last of the Just, 
Schwarz-Bart (1) 


2. Hawaii, Michener (4) 
3. Advise and Consent, Drury (2) 
Y 4. To Kill A Mockingbird, Lee (3) 
y 5, Pomp and Circumstance, 
Coward (6) 
Y 6. Sermons and Soda-Water, 
O'Hara (5) 
Y 7. Winnie Ile Pu, Milne 
Y 8. A Burnt-Out Case, Greene 
9. Decision at Delphi, MacInnes (7) 
Y 10. Shadows on the Grass, Dinesen 


NONFICTION 


Y 1. The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich, Shirer (1) 


2. Who Killed Society? Amory (2) 
3. The Waste Makers, Packard (3) 

Y 4. The White Nile, Moorehead (4) 
5. The Snake Has All the Lines, 


Kerr (5) 
Y 6. Born Free, Adamson (6) 
Profiles in Courage, Kennedy (8) 
Y &. Fate Is the Hunter, Gann 
y 9%. Skyline, Fowler 
10. Japanese Inn, Statler 


Position on last week’s list. 
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MEET BOTH SIDES 
OF THE 

I. W. HARPER 
FAMILY... 


Bottled in Bond 
and mellow 86 Proof 
both original and 


genuine distillery-bottled 








|. W. Harper Bottled in Bond has all the rich 
authority of a fine 100 Proof Bourbon. The mellow 
86 Proof side of the family is agreeably light 

and engaging. Both are the same original and genuine 
Prized Kentucky Bourbon...distilled 

and bottled at the |. W. Harper distillery. 


L.W. HARPER 


since /879, 
THE GOLD MEDAL BOURBON 










You get a lot 
to like with 
a Marlboro 


_the filter 

cigarette with 
the unfiltered 
taste 


A Vw 


King-size soft pack or Flip-Top box Marlh 
—both have the exclusive Selectrate filter UrD 
Why don’t you settle back 

and have a full-flavored smoke ? 


